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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HAT was Grace Carden’s first 
anonymous letter. Its contents 
curdled her veins with poison. 
The poor girl sat pale and be- 
numbed, turning the letter in 
her hand, and reading the fatal 
words over and over again. 

There was a time when she 
would have entirely disbelieved 
M this slander; but now she re- 
i membered, with dismay, how 
\ many things had combined to 
R attach Henry to Jael Dence. And 
} then the letter stated such hard 
facts ; facts unknown to her, but 
advanced positively. 

But what terrified her most 
my was that Henry had so lately 
= told her Jael Dence loved him 
best. 

Yet her tossed and tortured 
mind laid hold of this comfort, that not the man only, but the woman 
too, were loyal, faithful spirits. Could they both have changed? Appear- 
ances are deceitful, and might have deceived this anonymous writer. 

After hours of mere suffering, she began to ask herself what she 
should do ? " 
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Her first feminine impulse was to try and find out the truth without 
Henry’s aid. 

But, no; on second thoughts she would be open and loyal, show Henry 
the letter, and ask him to tell her how much truth, if any, there was in it. 

The agony she endured was a lesson to her. Now she knew what 
jealousy was ; and saw at once she could not endure its torments. She 
thought to herself he was quite right to make her dismiss Mr. Coventry, 
and he must dismiss Jael: she should insist on it. 

This resolution formed, she lived on thorns, awaiting Henry Little's 
next visit. 

He came next day, but she was out. 

She asked the servant if he had said anything. 

The servant said, ‘‘ He seemed a good deal put out at first, Miss, but 
afterwards he said, ‘ No, it was all for the best.’ ”’ 

This was another blow. Grace connected these words of Henry in 
some mysterious way with the anonymous letter, and spent the night 
crying: but, in the morning, being a brave high-spirited girl, she 
resolved to take a direct course; she would go down to the works, 
and request an explanation on the premises. She would see the room 
where Henry was said to pass so many hours with Jael, and she would 
show him that the man she loved, and lived for, must place himself 
above suspicion, or lose her for ever. ‘‘ And if he quarrels with me for 
that,” she thought, ‘“‘ why, I can die.”” She actually carried out her 
resolution, and went early next morning to the works, to demand an 
explanation. She took the letter with her. As she went along she 
discussed in her own mind how she should proceed, and at last she 
resolved to just hand him the letter and fix her eye on him. His face 
would tell her the truth. 

She drove up tothe great gate; there were a good many people about, 
talking, in excited groups. 

The porter came out to her. She said she wished to see Mr. Little. 

The porter stared: the people within hearing left off talking, and 
stared, too, at her, and then at one another. 

At last the porter found his voice. ‘‘ Mr. Little! why, we can’t find 
him anywhere, dead or alive.” 

Just then, Ransome came out, and, seeing Miss Carden, gave a start, 
and looked much concerned. 

Grace surprised this look, and her own face began to fill with surprise, 
and then with alarm. ‘‘ Not to be found!” she faltered. 

She did not know Mr. Ransome, but he knew her; and he came to the 
carriage-window, and said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Miss Carden, I am the chief 
constable. I would advise you to return home. The fact is, there has 
been an explosion here, and a young woman nearly killed.” 

‘“‘ Poor creature! But Mr. Little! Oh, sir! Oh, sir!” 

‘* We can’t find him,” said Ransome, solemnly: ‘and we fear—we 
sadly fear. fe 
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Grace uttered a low cry, and then sat trembling. 

Ransome tried to console her; said it was just possible he might have 
not slept in the works. 

The porter shook his head. 

Grace sprang from the carriage. ‘‘Show me the place,” said she, 
hoarsely. 

Ransome demurred. ‘It is an ugly sight for any one to see.” 

‘Who has a better right to see it than I? I shall find him, if he is 
there. Give me your arm: I have heard him speak of you.” 

Then Ransome yielded reluctantly, and took her to the place. 

He showed her Henry’s room, all rent and mutilated. 

She shuddered, and, covering her face with her hands, leaned half 
fainting against her conductor: but soon she shook this off, and became 
inspired with strange energy, though her face was like marble. 

She drew him, indeed almost dragged him, hither and thither, 
questioning him, and listening to everybody’s conjectures ; for there were 
loud groups here of work-people and townspeople. 

Some thought he was buried under the great chimney in the river, 
others intimated plainly their fear that he was blown to atoms. 

At each suggestion Grace Carden’s whole body winced and quivered, 
as if the words were sword-cuts ; but she would not be persuaded to retire. 
‘“‘ No, no,” she cried, ‘‘ amongst so many, some one will guess right. I'll 
hear all they think, if I die on the spot: die! What is life to me 
now? Ah! what is that woman saying?” And she hurried Ransome 
towards a work-woman who was haranguing several of her comrades. 

The woman saw Ransome coming towards her with a strange lady. 
‘¢ Ah!” said she, ‘‘here’s the constable. Mr. Ransome, will ye tell me 
where you found the lass, yesternight ?”’ 

‘¢ She was lying on that heap of bricks: I marked the place with two 
pieces of chalk; ay, here they are; her head lay here, and her 
feet here.” 

‘‘ Well then,” said the woman, ‘‘he will not be far from that place. 
You clear away those bricks and rubbish, and you will find him under- 
neath. She was his sweetheart, that is well known here; and he was safe 
to be beside her, when the place was blown up.” 

“No such thing,” said Ransome, angrily, and casting a side-look at 
Grace. ‘‘ She lay on the second floor, and Mr. Little on the first floor.” 

‘‘Thou simple body,” said the woman. ‘* What’s a stair to a young 
man, when a bonny lass lies awaiting him, and not a soul about? They 
were a. deal too close together all day, to be distant at night.” 

A murmur of assent burst at once from all the women. 

Grace’s body winced and quivered, but her marble face never stirred, 
nor did her lips utter a sound. 

‘Come away from their scandalous tongues,” said Ransome, eagerly. 

‘‘ No,” said Grace; and such a “No.” It was like a statue uttering 
a chip of its own marble. 
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Then she stood quivering a moment: then, leaving Ransome’s arm, 
she darted up to the place where Jael Dence had been found. 

She stood, like a bird, on the broken masonry, and opened her 
beautiful eyes in a strange way, and demanded of all her senses whether 
the body of him she loved lay beneath her feet. 

After a minute, during which every eye was riveted on her, she said, 
‘**T don’t believe it; I don’t feel him near me. But I will know.” 

She took out her purse, full of gold, and held it up to the women. 
‘* This for you, if you will help me.” Then, kneeling down, she began 
to tear up the bricks and throw them, one after another, as far as her 
strength permitted. The effect on the work-women was electrical: they 
swarmed on the broken masonry, and began to clear it away brick by 
brick. They worked with sympathetic fury, led by this fair creature, 
whose white hands were soon soiled and bloody, but never tired. In less 
than an hour they had cleared away several waggon-loads of débris. 

The body of Henry Little was not there. 

Grace gave her purse to the women, and leaned heavily on 
Mr. Ransome’s arm again. He supported her out of the works. 

As soon as they were alone, she said, ‘‘ Is Jael Dence alive or dead ?”’ 

‘‘ She was alive half an hour ago.” 

‘* Where is she?” 

‘« At the hospital.” 

‘Take me to the hospital.” 

He took her to the hospital, and soon they stood beside a clean little 
bed, in which lay the white, but still comely face, of Jael Dence: her 
luxuriant hair was cut close, and her head bandaged ; but for her majestic 
form she looked a fair, dying boy. 

‘¢ Stand back,”’ said Grace, ‘‘ and let me speak to her.’ Then she 
leaned over Jael, where she lay. 

Gentle women are not all gentleness. Watch them, especially in 
contact with their own sex, and you shall see now and then a trait of the 
wild animal. Grace Carden at this moment was anything but dove-like : 
it was more like a falcon the way she clutched the bed-clothes, and 
towered over that prostrate figure, and then, descending slowly nearer and 
nearer, plunged her eyes into those fixed and staring orbs of Jael Dence. 

So she remained riveted. Had Jael been conscious, and culpable, 
nothing could have escaped a scrutiny so penetrating. 

Even unconscious as she was, Jael’s brain and body began to show 
some signs they were not quite impervious to the strange magnetic power, 
which besieged them so closely. When Grace’s eyes had been close to 
hers about a minute, Jael Dence moved her head slightly to the left, as if 
those eyes scorched her. 

But Grace moved her own head to the right, rapid as a snake, and 
fixed her again directly. 

Jael Dence’s bosom gave a heave. 

 Where—is—Henry Little ?’’ said Grace, still holding her tight by 
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the eye, and speaking very slowly, and in such a tone, low, but solemn 
and commanding ; a tone that compelled reply. 

‘“* Where—is—Henry Little ?”’ 

When this was so repeated, Jael moved a little, and her lips began to 
quiver. 

‘* Where—is—Henry Little ? ”’ 

Jael’s lips opened feebly, and some inarticulate sounds issued from 
them. 

‘*‘ Where—is—Henry Little ?”’ 

Jael Dence, though unconscious, writhed and moaned so, that the 
head nurse interfered, and said she could not have the patient tormented. 

Ransome waved her aside, but taking Grace Carden’s hand drew her 
gently away. 

She made no positive resistance; but, while her body yielded and 
retired, her eye remained riveted on Jael Dence, and her hand clutched 
the air, like a hawk’s talons, unwilling to lose her prey, and then she 
turned so weak, Ransome had to support her to her carriage. 

As Grace’s head sunk on Ransome’s shoulder, Jael Dence’s eyes 
closed for the first time. 


As Ransome was lifting Grace Carden into the carriage, she said, in a 
sort of sleepy voice, ‘‘Is there no way out of these works, but one ?” 

‘“‘ Not that I know of; but I will go at once and see. Shall he drive 
you home ?” 

“Yes. No: to Doctor Amboyne.” 

Doctor Amboyne was gone to Woodbine Villa. 

She waited in his study, moving about the room all the time, with her 
face of marble, and her poor restless hands. 

At last the Doctor returned: they told him, at the door, Miss Carden 
was there: he came in to her with both hands extended, and his face 
working with emotion. 

She fell sobbing into his arms; sobbing, but not a tear. 

‘* Is there any hope ?”’ 

“‘T have one. May he not have left the country, in a fit of despair ? 
He often threatened. He talked of going to the United States.” 

**So he did. Ah, he called on me yesterday afternoon. Might not 
that have been to bid me good-by ?” 

She looked so imploringly in Doctor Amboyne’s face, that he assented, 
though full of doubt. 

And now there was a ring at the bell, and Mr. Ransome came to say 
there was a little postern gate, by which Mr. Little might possibly have 
gone out, and the porter not seen him; and, what was more, this gate, 
by all accounts, had been recently opened: it was closed before Bolt and 
Little took the premises. 

Mr. Ransome added that he should now make it his business to learn, 
if possible, whether it had been opened by Mr. Little’s orders. 
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Grace thanked him earnestly, and looked hopeful; so did Doctor 
Amboyne. 

“But, Doctor!” said Grace, ‘if he has gone away at all, he must 
have told somebody. Even if there was nobody he loved, he would tell— 
ah! Mr. Bolt!!” 

‘* You are right. Let us go to him at once.” 

They found Mr. Bolt in quite a different frame of mind from their 
own ; he was breathing vengeance. However, he showed some feeling 
for Grace, and told the Doctor plainly he feared the worst. Little had 
been down-hearted for some time, and, at last, he (Bolt) had lost patience 
with him, and had proposed to him to take an annual payment of nine 
hundred pounds instead of a share, and leave the concern. Little had 
asked two days to consider this proposal. ‘‘ Now,’’ argued Bolt, “if 
he meant to leave England, he could not do better than take my offer : 
and he would have taken it, before he left. He would have called, or 
else sent me a letter. But no: not aword! It’s a bad job: I’m fond 
of money, but I'd give a few thousands to see him alive again. But I 
don’t think I ever shall. There are five hundred thousand bricks of ours 
in that river, and a foot and a half of mud.” 

While they were both shuddering at this dark allusion, he went off 
into idle threats, and Grace left him, sick and cold, and clinging to 
Doctor Amboyne like a drowning woman. 

‘‘ Have courage,” said Doctor Amboyne. ‘There is one chance left 
us. His mother! I will telegraph to Aberystwith.”’ 

They drove together to the telegraph office, and sent a telegram. The 
Doctor would not consent to frighten Mrs. Little to death. He simply 
asked whether her son had just visited or written to her. The answer 
was paid for; but four hours elapsed, and no answer came. 

Then Grace implored the Doctor to go with her to Aberystwith. He 
looked grave, and said she was undertaking too much. She replied, 
almost fiercely, that she must do all that could be done, or she should 
go mad. 

‘* But your father, my dear!” 

**He is in London. I will tell him all when he returns. He would 
let me go anywhere with you. I must go; I will!” 

At four o’clock they were in the train. They spoke to each other but 
little on the way: their hearts were too full of dire forebodings, to talk 
about nothings. But, when they were in the fly at Aberystwith, going 
from the station to Mrs. Little’s lodgings, Grace laid her head on her 
friend’s shoulder and said, ‘‘ Oh, Doctor, it has come to this—I hope he 
loved his mother better than me.” Then came a flood of tears, the first. 

They went to Mrs. Little’s lodgings. The landlady had retired to 
bed, and, on hearing their errand, told them, out of the second-floor 
window, that Mrs. Little had left her some days ago, and gone to a 
neighbouring village for change of air. 

Grace and Doctor Amboyne drove next morning to that village, and 
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soon learned where Mrs. Little was. Doctor Amboyne left Grace at the 
inn, for he knew the sight of her would at once alarm Mrs. Little; and, in 
a matter so uncertain as this, he thought the greatest caution necessary. 
Grace waited for him at the inn in an agony of suspense. She watched at 
the window for him, and at last she saw him coming towards her. His 
head was down, and she could not read his face, or she could have told in 
a moment whether he brought good news or bad. 

She waited for him erect but trembling. He opened the door and 
stood before her pale and agitated; so pale and agitated she had never 
seen him before. 

He faltered out: “She knows nothing. She must know nothing. 
She is too ill and weak, and, indeed, in such a condition, that to tell her 
the fatal news would probably have killed her on the spot. All I dared do 
was to ask her with assumed indifference if she had heard from Henry 
lately. No, Grace, not for these three days.”’, 

He sat down and groaned aloud. 

** You love the son,” said he; ‘‘ but I love the mother: loved her 
years before you were bern.” 

At this unexpected revelation Grace Carden kissed him, and wept on 
his shoulder. Then they went sadly home again. 

Doctor Amboyne now gave up all hopes of Henry, and his anxiety was 
concentrated on Mrs. Little. How on earth was he to save her from a 
shock likely to prove fatal in her weak condition? To bring her to 
Hillsborough in her present state would be fatal. He was compelled to 
leave her in Wales, and that looked so like abandoning her. He suffered 
torture, the torture that only noble minds can know. At midnight, as he 
lay in bed, and revolved in his mind all the difficulties and perils of this 
pitiable situation, an idea struck him. He would try and persuade 
Mrs. Little to marry him. Should she consent, he could then take her on 
a wedding-tour, and that tour he could easily extend from place to place, 
putting off the evil time until, strong in health and conjugal affection, she 
might be able to endure the terrible, the inevitable blow. The very next 
morning he wrote her an eloquent letter; he told her that Henry had 
gone suddenly off to Australia to sell his patents; that almost his last word 
had been, ‘‘ My mother! I leave her to you.”” This, said the Doctor, is a 
sacred commission: and how can I execute it? I cannot invite you to 
Hillsborough, for the air is fatal to you. Think of your half-promise, and 
my many years of devotion, and give me the right to carry out your son’s 
wishes to the full. 

Mrs. Little replied to this letter, and the result of the correspondence 
was this: she said she would marry him if she could recover her health : 
but that she feared she never should, until she was reconciled to her 


brother. 


Meantime, Grace Carden fell into a strange state: fits of feverish 
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energy ; fits of death-like stupor. She could do nothing, yet it maddened 
her to be idle. With Bolt’s permission she set workmen to remove all 
the remains of the chimney that could be got at: the water was high just 
then: she had a barge and workmen, and often watched them, and urged 
them by her presence. Not that she ever spoke ; but she hovered about 
with her marble face and staring eyes ; and the sight of her touched their 
hearts and spurred them to exertion. 

Sometimes she used to stand on a heap of bricks hard by, and peer, 
with dilated eyes, into the dark stream, and watch each bucket, or basket, 
as it came up with bricks, and rubbish, and mud, from the bottom. 

At other times she would stand on the bridge, and lean over the 
battlements so far, as if she would fly down and search for her dead lover. 

One day as she hung thus, glaring into the water, she heard a deep 
sigh. She looked up, and there was a face almost as pale as her own, 
and even more haggard, looking at her with a strange mixture of pain and 
pity. This ghastly spectator of her agony was himself a miserable man. 
It was Frederick Coventry. His crime had brought him no happiness, no 
hope of happiness. 

At sight of him, Grace Carden groaned, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

Coventry drew back dismayed. His guilty conscience misinterpreted 
this. 

** You can forgive us now,” said Grace, with a deep sob: then turned 
away with sullen listlessness, and continued her sad scrutiny. 

Coventry loved her, after his fashion, and her mute but eloquent misery 
moved him. 

He drew nearer to her, and said softly, ‘Do not look so: I can’t bear 
it. Heis not there.” 

‘Ah! How do you know ? 

Coventry was silent for a moment, and seemed uneasy: but, at last, 
he replied thus :—‘‘ There were two explosions. The chimney fell into 
the river a moment before the explosion that blew up the works. So how 
ean he be burieé under the ruins of the chimney? I know this from 
a workman who was standing on the bridge when the explosions took 
place.” 

‘Bless the tongue that tells me that. Oh, how much wiser you are 
than the rest of us! Mr. Coventry, pity and forgive a poor girl who 
has used you ill. Tell me—tell me—what can have become of him ?”’ 

Coventry was much agitated, and could not speak for some time, and, 
when he did, it was in a faint voice as of one exhausted by a mental 
struggle. ‘‘ Would you rather he was—dead—or—false ?”’ 

«Oh, false—a thousand times—prove to me he is not dead, but only 
false to his poor Grace, and I will bless you on my knees.” 

Coventry’s eye flashed. ‘‘ Well, then, he was the lover of Jael Dence, 
the girl who fought for him, and shed her blood for him, and saved his 
life. The connection was open and notorious.”’ 
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Grace was silent. 

‘* Many a man has fled from two women, who could have been happy 
with either of them. I believe that this man found himsélf unable to play 
the double game any longer, and that he has fled the country——” 

‘*T pray God it may be so,”’ sobbed Grace. 

‘‘__Through remorse, or from dread of exposure. Have patience. 
Do not kill yourself, and break all our hearts. Take my word for it, you 
will hear from him in a few days, and he will give you reasons for his 
strange disappearance,—excellent, business-like reasons, but not the 
true ones: there will not be a word about Jael Dence.”’ This last 
with a sneer. 

Grace turned on him with eyes that literally gleamed: ‘‘ You hated 
him living, you slander him dead. Falsehood was not in him: his 
affection for Jael Dence was no secret. I knew it, and approved it. It 
was as pure as heaven. His poor mutilated body will soon contradict 
these vile calumnies. I hate you! I hate you!” 

Coventry drew back at first from this burst of ire; but soon he met 
her glance with one of fiendish bitterness. ‘‘ You hate me for pitying 
you, and saying that man is not dead. Well, have your own way, then ; 
he is not false, but dead.”’ 

He turned on his heel, and went away. 


As for Mr. Carden, he: declined to admit that Little was dead, and 
said his conduct was unpardonable, and, indeed, so nearly resembled 
madness, that, considering the young man’s father had committed suicide, 
he was determined never to admit him into his house again, at all events 
as a suitor to Grace. 


Mr. Coventry had now taken spacious apartments, and furnished them. 
He resumed his visits to the club. Mr. Carden met him there, and spoke 
more confidentially to him than he did to his daughter, and admitted he 
had grave doubts, but said he was a director of the Gosshawk, and would 
never, either in public or private, allow that Little was dead, unless his 
body should be found, and properly identified. ; 

All this time there was a hot discussion in the journals; and the 
Saw-grinders’ Union repudiated the outrage with horror, and offered a 
considerable reward. 

Outsiders were taken in by this; but not a single manufacturer or 
workman. 

Mr. Holdfast denounced it as a Trade outrage; and Ransome groped 
the town for evidence. 

The latter, however, was rather puzzled one day by an anonymous 
letter telling him he was all on the wrong tack; it was not a Trade job, 
but contrived by a gentleman for his private ends. Advantage had been 
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taken of Little being wrong with the Trade; ‘‘ but,” said the letter, ‘‘ you 
should look to the head for the motive, not to the hands. One or two 
saw them together a good many times before the deed was done, and the 
Swell was seen on the very bridge when the explosion took place.” 

This set Ransome thinking very seriously and comparing notes. 

Week after week went by and left the mystery unsolved. 

Mr. Coventry saw Mr. Carden nearly every day, and asked him was 
there no news of Little? The answer was always in the negative, and this 
surprised Coventry more and more. 

When a whole month had elapsed, even he began to fancy strange 
things, and to nurse wild projects that had never entered his head before. 
He studied books of medical jurisprudence, and made all manner of 
experiments. He resumed his intimacy with Cole, and they were often 
closeted together. 

Five weeks had elapsed, and Grace Carden had lost all her feverish 
energy, and remained passive, lethargic, fearing everything, hoping nothing, 
but quivering all day with expectation of the next blow; for what had she 
left to expect now but sorrow in some form or other ? 

She often wished to visit Jael Dence again at the hospital; but, for 
some time, an invincible repugnance withheld her. 

She asked Doctor Amboyne to go instead, and question the unhappy 
girl. 
Doctor Amboyne did so; but Jael was now in a half-stupid condition, 
and her poor brain not clear enough to remember what she was wanted to 
remember. Her memory was full of gaps, and, unluckily, one of these 
gaps embraced the whole period between her battle with Hill and the 
present time. 

At last Grace was irritated, and blamed the Doctor for his failure. 
She reminded him she had herself magnetized Jael, and had almost made 
her speak. She resolved to go to the hospital herself. ‘‘ I'll make her 
tell me one thing,” said she, ‘“‘though I tear her heart out, and my 
own too.” 

She dressed plainly, and walked rapidly down towards the hospital. 
There were two ways to it, but she chose the one that was sure to give 
her pain. She could not help it; her very feet dragged her to that fatal 
spot. 

When she drew near the fatal bridge, she observed a number of persons 
collected on it, looking down in the river at some distance. 

At the same time people began to hurry past her, making for the 
bridge. 

he asked one of them what it was. 

‘«¢ Summut in the river,’’ was the reply, but in a tone so full of mean- 
ing, that, at these simple words, she ran forward, though her knees almost 
gave way under her, 

The bridge was not so crowded yet, but that she contrived to push in 
between two women, and look. 
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All the people were speaking in low murmurs. The hot weather had 
dried the river up to a stream in the middle, and, in mid-stream, about 
fifty yards from the foot of the bridge, was a pile of broken masonry, 
which had once been the upper part of Bolt and Little’s chimney. It 
had fallen into water twelve feet deep ; but now the water was not above 
five feet, and a portion of the broken bricks and tiles were visible, some 
just above, some just under the water. 

At one side of this wreck jutted out the object on which all eyes were 
now fastened. At first sight, it looked a crooked log of wood, sticking 
out from among the bricks. Thousands, indeed, had passed the bridge, 
and noticed nothing particular about it ; but one, more observant or less 
hurried, had peered, and then pointed, and collected the crowd. 

It needed but a second look to show that this was not a log of wood, 
but the sleeve of a man’s coat. A closer inspection revealed that the 
sleeve was not empty. 

There was an arm inside that sleeve, and a little more under the 
water one could see distinctly a hand white and sodden by the water. 

The dark stream just rippled over this hand, half veiling it at times, 
though never hiding it. 

‘The body will be jammed among the bricks,” said a bystander ; 
and all assented with awe. 

‘‘Eh! to think of its sticking out an arm like that!” said a young 
girl. 

‘* Dead folk have done more than that, sooner than want Christian 
burial,” replied an old woman. 

“‘T warrant ye they have. I can’t look at it.” 

‘*Ts it cloth, or what?” inquired another. 

‘* It’s a kind of Tweed, I think.” 

‘* What's that glittering on its finger ?”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s a ring,—a gold ring.” 

At this last revelation there was a fearful scream, and Grace Carden 
fell senseless on the pavement. 

A gentleman, who had been hanging about and listening to the 
comments, now darted forward, with a face almost as white as her own, 
and raised her up, and implored the people to get her a carriage. 

It was Mr. Coventry. Little had he counted on this meeting. 
Horror-stricken, he conveyed the insensible girl to her father’s house. 

He handed her over to the women, and fled ; and the women brought 
her round ; but she had scarcely recovered her senses, when she uttered 
another piercing scream, and swooned again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Coventry passed a night of agony and remorse. He got up broken and 
despondent, and went straight to Woodbine Villa, to do a good action. 

He inquired for Miss Carden. They told him she was very ill. He 
expressed an earnest wish to see her. The servants told him that was 
impossible. Nobody was allowed to see her but Doctor Amboyne. He 
went, next day, to Doctor Amboyne, and the Doctor told him that Miss 
Carden was dangerously ill. Brain fever appeared inevitable. 

‘‘ But, sir,” said Coventry, eagerly, ‘‘if one could prove to her that 
those were not the remains of Henry Little ?”’ 

‘* How could you prove that? Besides, it would be no use now. 
She is delirious. Even should she live, I should forbid the subject for 
many aday. Indeed, none but the man himself could make her believe 
those remains are not his ; and even he could not save her now. If he 
stood by her bedside, she would not know him.” 

The Doctor’s lip trembled a little, and his words were so grave and 
solemn that they struck to the miserable man’s marrow. He staggered 
away, like a drunken man, to his lodgings, and there flung himself on the 
floor, and grovelled in an agony of terror and remorse. 





CHAPTER XXXY. 


One day it occurred to Raby he could play the misanthrope just as well 
at home as abroad, so he returned home. 

He found old Dence dead and buried, and Patty Dence gone to 
Australia with her husband. 

He heard Jael was in the hospital. He called at Woodbine Villa, 
and they told him Grace was lying between life and death. 

He called on Doctor Amboyne, and found him as sad as he used to 
be gay. The Doctor told him all, and even took him to the Town Hall, 
and showed him an arm and part of the trunk of a man preserved in 
spirits, and a piece of Tweed cloth, and a plain gold ring. 

‘¢ There,”’ said he, ‘‘is all that remains to us of your nephew, and 
my friend. Genius, beauty, courage—all come to this!” He could say 
no more. 

The tears filled Raby’s eyes, and all his bitterness melted away. 
With respect to his sister, he said he was quite willing to be reconciled, 
and even to own himself in the wrong, if Dr. Amboyne, on reading the 
correspondence, should think so. Dr. Amboyne said he would come to 
Raby Hall for that purpose. He communicated this at once to Mrs. Little. 





Grace had a favourable crisis, and in a few days more she was out of- 
danger, but in a deplorable state of weakness. Doctor Amboyne ordered 
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her to the sea-side. A carriage was prepared expressly for her, and her 
father took her there. 

Woodbine Villa was put up to let furnished, and it was taken by— 
Mr. Coventry. 

Jael Dence began to recover strength rapidly, but she wore at times 
a confused look. The very day Grace left for Eastbank, she was 
discharged as cured, and left the hospital. This was in the morning. 

In the afternoon Dr. Amboyne, being now relieved of his anxiety as 
to Grace, remembered he had not been to see this poor girl for some 
time ; so he went to the hospital. 

When he heard she was discharged, he felt annoyed with himself for 
not having paid her closer attention. And, besides, Grace had repeatedly 
told him Jael Dence could make a revelation if she chose. And now, 
occupied with Grace herself, he had neglected her wishes. 

‘‘ Where is she gone ? do you know ?”’ 

One of the nurses said she was gone home. 

Another said the patient had told her she should go down to the 
works first. ‘ 

‘‘ And that is the very last place you should have let her go to,” said 
the Doctor. ‘A fine shock the poor creature will get there. You want 
her back here again, I suppose!”’ He felt uneasy, and drove down to 
the works. There he made some inquiries among the women, and elicited 
that Jael Dence had turned faint at sight of the place, and they had shown 
her, at her request, where she had been picked up, and had told her about 
the discovery of Little’s remains, and she had persuaded a little girl to 
go to the Town Hall with her. 

‘Oh, the tongue! the tongue!’ groaned Amboyne. 

He asked to see the little girl, and she came forward of her own 
accord, and told him she had gone to the Town Hall with the lass, but” 
(regretfully) “‘ that the man would not show them it without an order from 
the Mayor.” ‘Jt/” 

Doctor Amboyne said he was very glad that common sense had not 
quite deserted the earth. ‘‘ And where did you go next ?” 

‘*T came back here.” 

‘¢ 80 I see; but the lass?” 

‘‘She said she should go home. ‘My dear,’ says she, ‘ there's 
nobody left me here; I'll go and die among my own folk.’ That was 
her word.” 

‘* Poor thing! poor thing! Why——’”’ 

He stopped short, for that moment he remembered Raby had said 
old Dence was dead, and Patty gone to Australia. If so, here was 
another blow in store for poor Jael, and she weakened by a long illness. 

He instantly resolved to drive after her, and see whether she was 
really in a fit state to encounter so many terrible shocks. If not, he 
should take her back to the infirmary, or into his own house; for he had 
a great respect for her, and indeed for all her family. 
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He drove fast, but he could see nothing of her on the road. So then 
he went on to Cairnhope. 

He stopped at the farmhouse. It was sadly deteriorated in appear- 
ance. Inside he found only an old carter, and his daughter. The place 
was in their charge. 

The old man told him apathetically Jael had come home two hours 
ago, and asked for her father and Patty, and they had told her the old 
farmer was dead and buried, and Patty gone to foreign parts. 

** What, you blurted it out like that! You couldn’t put yourself in 
that poor creature’s place, and think what a blow it would be? How, in 
heaven’s name, did she take it ?”’ 

‘* Well, sir, she stared a bit, and looked stupid-like ; and then she sat 
down. She sat crowded altogether like, in yon corner, best part of an 
hour: and then she got up and said she must go and see his grave.” 

‘* You hadn’t the sense to make her eat, of course ?”’ 

‘« My girl here set meat afore her ; but she couldn’t taste it.” 

Doctor Amboyne drove to Raby Hall and told Raby. Raby said he 
would have Jael up to the hall. It would be a better place for her 
now, than the farm. He ordered a room to be got ready for her, and 
a large fire lighted, and at the same time ordered the best bedroom for 
Doctor Amboyne. ‘‘ You must dine and sleep here,” said he, ‘‘ and talk 
of old times.” 

Doctor Amboyne thanked him—it was dusk by this time—and was 
soon seated at that hospitable table, with a huge wood-fire blazing 
genially. ’ 

Meantime, Jael Dence sat crouched upon her father’s grave, stupefied 
with grief. When she had crouched there a long time, she got up, and 
muttered, ‘‘ Dead and gone, dead and gone.” Then she crept up to the 
old church, and sat down in the porch, benumbed with grief, and still a 
little confused in her poor head. 

She sat there for nearly two hours, and then she got up, and muttered, 
‘‘Dead and gone,—he is dead and gone,’’ and wandered on the hill 
desolate. 

Her feet wandered, her brain wandered. She found herself, at last, 
in a place she recognized. It was Squire Raby’s lawn. The moon had 
just risen, and shone on the turf, and on the little river that went curling 
round with here and there a deep pool. 

She crept nearer, and saw the great bay-window, and a blaze of light 
behind it. 

There she had sung the great Noel with her father ; and now he was 
dead and gone. 

There she had been with Henry Little, and seen him recognize his 
mother’s picture ; and now he was dead and gone. She had saved his 
life in vain ; he was dead and gone. Everybody was dead and gone. 

She looked up at the glowing window. She looked down at the pool, 
with the moon kissing it. 
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She flung her arms up, with a scream of agony, and sank into the 
deep pool, where the moon seemed most to smile on it. 


Directly after dinner, Amboyne asked to see the unhappy corre- 
spondence of which he was to be the judge. 

Raby went for the letters, and laid them before him. He took up the 
fatal letter. ‘‘ Why, this is not written by Mrs. Little. I know her neat 
Italian hand too well. See how the letters slant and straggle.” 

‘*Oh! but you must allow for the writer’s agitation.” 

‘‘ Why should I allow for it? Yow didn’t. Who can look at this 
scrawl, and not see that the poor heart-broken creature was not herself 
when she wrote it? This is not a letter,—it is a mere scream of agony. 
Put yourself in her place. Imagine yourself a woman,—a creature in 
whom the feelings overpower the judgment. Consider the shock, the 
wound, the phrenzy ; and, besides, she had no idea that you left this 
house to get her husband the money frem your own funds.” 

‘* She never shall know it either.” 

‘‘ She does know it. I have told her. And, poor thing, she thinks 
she was the only one to blame. She seeks your forgiveness. She pines 
for it. This is the true cause of her illness; and I believe, if you could 
forgive her and love her, it might yet save her life.” 

‘‘ Then tell her I blame myself as much as her. Tell her my house, 
my arms, and my heart are open to her. Amboyne, you are a true friend, 
and a worthy man. God bless you. How shall we get her here, poor 
soul? Will you go for her, or shall 1?” 

*‘ Let me sleep on that,” said Doctor Amboyne. 


In the course of the evening, Doctor Amboyne told Raby all the 
reports about Jael Dence and Henry Little. 

‘‘ What does that matter now ?”’ said Raby, with a sigh. 

Whenever a servant came into the room, Amboyne asked him if Jacl 
had arrived. 

Raby shared his curiosity, but not his anxiety. ‘‘ The girl knows her 
friends,” said he. ‘‘ She will have her cry out, you may depend ; but, 
after that, she will find her way here, and, when she has got over it a 
little, I shall be sure to learn from her whether he was her lover, and 
where he was when the place was blown up. <A Dence never lies to a 
Raby.” 

But, when nine o’clock struck and there were no tidings of her, Raby 
began to share the Doctor’s uneasiness, and also to be rather angry and 
impatient. 

‘‘Confound the girl,” said he. ‘Her grandfathers have stood by 
mine, in their danger and trouble, for two hundred years; and now, 
in her trouble, she slinks away from me,” 
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“Put yourself in her place,” said Amboyne. ‘Ten to one slie 
thinks you are offended about her and Henry. She is afraid to come 
near you.” 

‘¢ What, when I ask her? ”’ 

‘‘ Through your stupid lazy servants, who, to save themselves trouble, 
have very likely told somebody else to tell her ; and we know what comes 
of that process. Ten to one the invitation has either missed her alto- 
gether, or come to her divested of all that is kind and soothing. And 
remember, she is not a man. She is a poor girl, full of shame and 
apprehension, and needs a gentle encouraging hand to draw her here. 
Do, for once, put yourself in a woman’s place,—you were born of a 
woman.” 

“‘ You are right,” said Raby. ‘I will send down a carriage for her, 
with a line in my own hand.” 

He did so. 

At eleven, the servant came back with the news that Jael Dence was 
not at home. She had been seen wandering about the country, and was 
believed to be wrong in her head. George, the blacksmith, and others, 
were gone up to the old church after her. 

“Turn out with torches, every man jack of you, and find her,” 
said Raby. 

As for Raby and Amboyne, they sat by the fireside, and conversed 
together,—principally about poor Mrs. Little; but the conversation was 
languid. 

A few minutes after midnight, a terrible scream was heard. It was 
uttered out of doors, yet it seemed to penetrate the very room where Raby 
and Amboyne were seated. Both men started to their feet. The scream 
was not repeated. They looked at each other. 

‘It was in my garden,” said Raby ; and, with some little difficulty, 
he opened the window, and ran out, followed by Amboyne. 

They looked but could see nothing. 

But, with that death-shriek ringing in their ears, they wasted no time. 
Raby waved Amboyne to the left, and himself dashed off to the right, and 
they scoured the lawn in less than a minute. 

A cry of horror from Raby! He had found the body of a woman 
floating in a pool of the river, head downwards. 

He dashed into the water directly, and drew it to the bank: Doctor 
Amboyne helped him, and they got it out on dry land. The face was 
ghastly: the body still. 

“ Turn her face downwards,” said Amboyne, “ give hez every chance. 
Carry her gently.” 

One took the shoulders, the other the feet; they carried her slowly in 
and laid her gently down before the fire. 

She lay like dripping marble. 

Her clothes clinging tightly round her, revealed her marvellous form, 
and limbs of antique mould ; but all so deadly still. 
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Amboyne kneeled over her, searching, in vain, for some sign of life. 
He groaned. 

‘‘Oh!” said he, ‘‘is it possible that such a creature as this can be 
cut off in its prime ? ” 

“Dead!” cried Raby, trembling all over. ‘Oh, God forbid! One 
of her ancestors saved a Raby’s life in battle, another saved a Raby 
in a foaming flood: and I couldn’t save her in a dead pool! She 
is the last of that loyal race, and I’m the last Raby. Farewell Dence ! 
Farewell Raby!” 

Whilst he bemoaned her thus, and his tears actually dripped upon 
her pale face, Amboyne detected a slight quivering in the drowned 
woman’s throat. 

“ Hush!” said he to Raby. 

There was a pair of old-fashioned bellows by the side of the fire ; 
Amboyne seized them, and opened Jael’s mouth with more ease than he 
expected. ‘‘ That is a good sign,” said he. 

He inflated the bellows, and inserted the tube very carefully ; then he 
discharged the air, then gently sucked it back again. When he had done 
this several times, something like a sigh escaped from Jael’s breast. The 
Doctor removed the bellows, and felt her heart, and examined her eyes. 
‘*Curious!” said he. ‘Give me some brandy. It is more like syncope 
than drowning.” 

Acting on this notion he laid her flat on her back, and applied neat 
brandy to her nostrils and ears. 

After a while she moved her whole body like a wounded snake, and 
moaned feebly. 

Raby uttered a loud shout of joy. ‘‘ She is saved!” he cried. ‘ She 
is saved!’’ He jumped about the room like a boy, and, anxious to do 
something or other, was for ringing up the female servants. But Amboyne 
would not hear of it. ‘On the contrary,” said he, ‘lock the door, and 
let only you and I see the poor girl’s distress, when she comes back to 
this bitter world. Raby, don’t you shut your eyes to the truth. This 
was no accident.” 

“‘T am afraid not,” said Raby. ‘She knows the water as well as I 
do; and she picked out the deepest hole: poor girl! poor girl!” 

He then asked Amboyne in a whisper what he thought she would do, 
when she came to her senses. 

‘Impossible to say. She may be violent, and if so, we shall have 
enough to do to hold her. They tell me she threw that workman like a 
sack.” 

At this moment Jael stretched her great arms and sighed. The 
movement, though gentle and feminine, had a grandeur and freedom that 
only goes with power. 

The Doctor lowered his voice to a whisper. ‘‘ She is a good Christian, 
and most likely she will be penitent, and then she will ery her heart out. 
Any way she is pretty sure to be hysterical, so mind and be firm as well 
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as kind. There, her colour is coming back. Now put yourself in her 
place. You and I must call this an accident. Stick to that through thick 
and thin. Ah, she is coming round fast. She shall see you first. You 
take her right hand, and look at her with all the pity and kindness I am 
sure you feel.” 

Mr. Raby took Jael’s hand in both his, and fixed his eyes on her with 
pity and anxiety. 

She came to her senses, and stared at him a long time. 

Then she looked down at her wet clothes. Then she snatched her 
hand away, and covered her face with both hands, and began to rock and 
moan, and finally turned round and hid her face against the very floor, as 
if she would grovel and burrow into it. 

‘‘ Are you better, my dear ?”’ said the Doctor, quietly. 

No reply. And the face still crushed against the floor. 

‘The next time you faint away, don’t let it be on the banks of a 
river. You have been going too long without food; and you fainted 
away, and fell into the river. Luckily it was not very deep, or it might 
have been serious. You have given us a fine fright, I can tell you.” 

While these words were. being uttered, Jael, who did not miss a 
syllable, began to look very, very, slowly round with scared and troubled 
eyes, and to defend herself. ‘‘I remember nought,” said she, doggedly. 
** Who took me out?” 

‘¢ Mr. Raby.” 

She looked timidly at him, and saw his wet clothes. 

‘* Oh, Squire, why did you spoil your clothes for me ?” and she laid 
her head on his knee, and began to cry. 

‘* My clothes!’ said Raby. ‘‘ The girl wants to break my heart.”’ 

‘* Eh, dear ! and I’ve spoiled the beautiful carpet,” said Jael, piteously. 

‘* D—n the carpet! ”’ said Raby, nearly blubbering. 

All this time Amboyne was putting himself in Jael Dence’s place. 

‘‘ Is there a good fire in her room ?” asked he, with a significant look. 

Raby took the hint, and said he would go and see. 

As soon as he was out of the room, the transmigrator began to talk 
very fast to Jael. ‘‘ Now look here, Jael, that poor man is alone in the 
world now, and very sad; he wants you to keep his house for him: he 
has been sending messages all day after you, and your room has been 
ready ever so long.” 

‘« My room in this house! ”’ 

“Yes. But we could not find you. However, here you are. Now 
you must not go back to the farm. The poor Squire won’t be quite so sad 
if he sees you about him. You know he was always fond of you Dences. 
You should have seen him cry over you just now, when he thought you 
were dead.” 

‘*‘T am more cared for than I thought,” said Jael, softly. 

‘* Yes, but not more than you deserve, my dear.” He dipped a sponge- 
cake in wine, ‘‘ Oblige me by eating that.” 
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She took it submissively. 

“‘ Now another.” 

She ate another, and a third. 

‘It’s a very wicked lass you are so good to,”’ said she, softly, and 
some gentle tears began to flow. 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense !”’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ What do you know about 
wickedness ? I’m a better judge of that than you, and I say you are the 
best girl, and the most unselfish girl in the world; and the proof is that, 
instead of sitting down and nursing your own griefs, you are going to 
pluck up courage, and be a comfort to poor Mr. Raby in his lonely 
condition.” 

These words appeared to sink into Jael’s mind: she put her hands to 
her head, and pondered them. Perhaps she might have replied to them, 
but Raby came down, and ordered her to her apartment. 

She took a step or two in that direction, but presently drew back and 
would not move. ‘‘ The women folk! They'll see me on the stair, this 
figure.” 

‘Not they. They are all in bed.” 

‘‘ Are they so? Then please let me go to the kitchen for a dry cloth 
or tivo.” 

** What to do ?” 

‘** To dry the rug a bit. Just look, what a mess I’ve made!” 

“Tl say it was the dog.” 

‘* Will you, though? Oh, but you are a good friend to me this night. 
Then I'll go. Let me wring my gown a bit, not to mess the stairs as 
well.” 

‘No, no; I'll take all the blame. Will you go, or must the Doctor 
and I carry you ?” 

‘* Nay, nay, there’s no need. Your will is my pleasure, sir.” 

So Mr. Raby showed Jael to her room, and opened a great wardrobe, 
and took out several armsful of antique female habiliments, and flung them 
on the floor: rich velvets, more or less faded, old brocades, lace scarves, 
chemises with lace borders; in short, an accumulation of centuries. He 
soon erected a mound of these things in the middle of the floor, and told 
her to wear what she liked, but to be sure and air the things well first ; 
‘‘for,” said he, ‘it is a hundred years or so since they went on any 
woman’s back. Now, say your prayers like a good girl, and go to bed.” 

‘‘ Ay,” said Jael, solemnly, ‘‘I shall say my prayers, you may be 
sure.” 

As he left the room she said, in a sort of patient way, ‘‘ Good Squire, 
I am willing to live, since you are so lonely.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Earty next morning Mr. Raby was disturbed by female voices in a high 
key. He opened his window quietly, intending to throw in his bass 
with startling effect, when, to his surprise, he found the disputants were 
his dairymaid and Jael Dence. 

‘* And who are you that interferes with me in my work? Where do 
you come from ? Did ye get in over the wall? for ye never came in at no 
door. Who are you?” 

“IT am one that won’t see the good Squire wronged. Aren't ye 
ashamed? What, eat his bread, and take his wage, and then steal his 
butter!” 

“Tf ye call me a thief, I'll law ye. Thief yourself! you don’t belong 
to the house ; whose gown have you got on your back? Here, James! 
Tom ! here’s a strange woman making off with the Squire’s lady’s clothes, 
and two pounds of butter to boot.” 

Jael was taken aback for a moment by this audacious attack, and 
surveyed her borrowed habiliments with a blush of confusion. Several 
servants came about at the noise, and her situation bade fair to be a very 
unpleasant one: but Mr. Raby putin his word; ‘‘ Hold your tongues, all 
of ye. Now, Jael Dence, what is the matter ?” 

Instantly all eyes were turned up to the window with a start, and J ael 
told her tale: “Sir,” said she, “‘I did see this young woman take out 
something from under her apron, and give it to a little girl. I thought 
there was something amiss, and I stopped the girl at the gate, and ques- 
tioned her what she was carrying off so sly. She gives a squeak and drops 
it directly, and takes to her heels. I took it up and brought it in, and 
here it is, two beautiful pounds of butter, fresh churned ; look else !’’— 
here she undid a linen wrap, and displayed the butter—‘ so I challenged 
the dairy-maid here. She says I’m a thief,—and that I leave to you, 
Squire ; you know whether I come of thieves or honest folk; but what I 
want to know from her is, why her lass dropped the butter and took to 
her heels at a word ?”’ 

‘“‘ Now, my good Jael,” said the Squire, ‘‘ if you are going to interfere 
every time you catch my servants pilfering, you will have a hard time of 
it. However, zeal is too rare a thing for me to discourage it. I must 
make an example. Hy, you young woman: I daresay you are no worse 
than the rest, but you are the one that is found out; so you must pack 
up your clothes, and begone.” 

‘‘Not without a month’s warning, or a month’s wage, sir, if you 
please,” said the dairymaid, pertly. 

“If I catch you in the house when I come down, I'll send you to 
prison, on my own warrant, with the butter tied round your neck.” 

At this direful threat the offender began to blubber, and speedily 
disappeared to pack her box. 

Mr. Raby then told the other servants that Jael Dence was the new 
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housekeeper, and that a person of her character was evidently required in 
the house ; they must all treat her with respect, or leave his service. There- 
upon two gave warning, and Mr. Raby, who never kept a servant a day after 
that servant had given him warning, had them up to his room, and paid them 
a month’s wages. ‘And now,” said he, ‘‘ for the honour of the house, 
don’t leave us fasting ; but eat a good breakfast, and then go to the devil.”’ 

At his own breakfast he related the incident to Doctor Amboyne, with 
a characteristic comment: ‘And the fools say there is nothing in race. 
So likely, that of all animals man alone should be exempt from the law 
of nature! Take a drowning watch-dog out of the water and put him 
in a strange house; he is scarcely dry before he sets to work to protect 
it. Take a drowning Dence into your house, and she is up with the lark 
to look after your interests. That girl connive and let the man be robbed 
whose roof shelters her ? She couldn't ; it is notin her blood. I’m afraid 
there’s to be a crusade against petty larceny in this house, and more row 
about it than it is worth. No matter; I shall support the crusader, on 
principle. It is not for me to check honest impulses, nor to fight against 
nature in almost the only thing where she commands my respect.” 

‘* Very well,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that is settled: so now let us talk 
of something more important. How are we to get your sister, in her 
delicate state, from Wales to this place ?” 

** Why I will go for her myself, to be sure.” 

‘* Raby, your heart is in the right place, after all. But, when she 
is here, how are we to conceal her unhappy son’s fate from her? It will 
be more difficult than ever, now Jael Dence is in the house.” 

‘‘Why so? We must take the girl into our confidence ; that is all.” 

‘* The sooner the better then. Let us have her in here.” 

Jael was sent for, and Mr. Raby requested her to take a seat, and 
give all her attention to something Doctor Amboyne had to say. 

Doctor Amboyne then told her, with quiet earnestness, that Mrs. Little 
was at present so ill and weak he felt sure the news of Henry’s death 
would kill her. 

“« Ay, poor soul!” said Jael, and began to cry bitterly. 

The Doctor held his peace, and cast a disconsolate look on Raby, 
as much as to say ‘‘ We shall get no efficient aid in thig quarter.” 

After a little while Jael dried her eyes, and said, ‘‘Go on, sir. I must 
needs cry before you now and then: ’tisn’t to say I shall ever cry before her.” 

‘‘ Well, then, if we can get her safe to this place, and keep her in the 
dark for a few months, I think we may save her life. LEverything else 
will be in her favour here: her native air, cherished memories, her 
brother’s love—and, after all, it was fretting about her quarrel with him 
that first undermined her health and’ spirits.—Well, we shall remove the 
cause, and then perhaps the effect may go. But how are we to keep the 
said truth from her ?” 

‘‘ Let me think,” said Jael Dence. ‘‘ My head is a deal clearer since 
last night.”’ 
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She leaned her chin upon her hand, and her face and brow showed 
signs of intellectual power no one had ever observed in them before. 

‘* Who is to go for her?” said she at last. 

‘*T am going myself.” 

‘‘ That is a mistake at starting, begging your worship’s pardon. Why, 
the very sight of you might startle her into her grave. Nay, you'll give me 
the money—for mine is all in the Savings Bank—and I shall go for her 
myself. I shall tell her Squire is longing for her, and that I’m to be here 
for fear she might feel strange. She always liked me, poor soul. I shall 
get her safe here, you needn’t fear for that. But, when she is here ’’—the 
chin rested on the hand again—‘“ well, the Doctor must forbid visitors. 
Miss Grace must be told not to write. Every newspaper must be read 
before she is allowed to see it. And, Squire, you will be very kind to her 
when you are in her company ; but we must manage, somehow or other, 
so that you can keep out of her way.” 

‘¢ What for, in Heaven’s name ?”’ 

‘Sir, we shall have to lie from morn to night; and you will be a 
bungler at that, saving your presence. If there’s a servant left in the 
house who knows, I'd give that servant a present, and part with her before 
Mrs. Little sets her foot in the house.” 

‘‘ This sounds very sensible,” said Raby. ‘I am a novice at lying. 
But I shall cultivate the art for poor Edith’s sake. I’m not a fanatic: 
there is justifiable homicide, so why not justifiable facticide ? ” 

‘“‘Raby,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ this young woman has said enough to show 
me that she is more fit to conduct this delicate undertaking than either 
youor I. Let us profit by the discovery, put our vanity in our pocket, 
and give her the command. My dear, you see the importance: you see 
the difficulty : now will you undertake it?” 

‘*T will, sir,” said Jael, firmly ; ‘and I look to succeed, God willing. 
I shall be in Wales this afternoon.” 

“Well, but would you not be the better yourself for one day’s 
rest ?” 

‘‘No, sir. I’ve learned, with a sad heart, what one day may bring 
forth. After that, I’m sworn never to throw away a day. And, as for 
sitting down and thinking, ’tis the worst thing I can do. I do thank 
God that in this, my own heavy trouble, I’m not tied to my sad thoughts, 
but can get about, and do a little bit of good for Raby House. Do what 
I will, ’tis but giving them back one pig out of their own farrow; for we 
_ owe all we have to them.” 

With this she retired to prepare for her journey, leaving both the 
gentlemen lost in admiration of her simple virtues, and the clear intelli- 
gence she had shown them in few words. 

She travelled into Wales that very day, and many a burst of bitter 
grief she had all by herself in the train. 

At six p.m. she stood before Mrs. Little with a smiling countenance. 
Mrs. Little welcomed her with some little pleasure and much surprise. 
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‘‘Good news, madam,” said Jael. ‘‘ Squire Raby has sent me to 
bring you to Raby Hall. He wanted to come himself; but I would not 
let him.” 

‘‘ That is good news,” said Mrs. Little, languidly. ‘ Now I shall die 
at peace with my brother, at peace with all mankind, I hope.” 

‘¢ You'll die when your time comes,”’ said Jael. ‘‘ But you have got 
a shorter journey before you at present, and that is to Raby Hall.” 

‘‘ Raby Hall! I shall never see it again. I have no strength to 
move. Iam worn out with the battle of life. Stay with me here, and 
close my eyes.” 

‘Of course I shall stay with you,” said Jael, and began to gossip 
with every appearance of carelessness. 

Next morning, with infinite difficulty, she persuaded the poor jaun- 
diced lady to show her Aberystwith. She took the tickets herself, and got 
her patient halfway to Hillsborough. Next day, with less difficulty, to 
Raby Hall. All had been settled before. Edith Little was shown into 
her old bedroom, adorned with pyramids of flowers in her honour ; and 
there she found a loving line from Guy, begging her pardon for his past 
harshness, and telling her she was to send for him as soon as she felt 
strong enough to meet. 

That evening, brother and sister were clasped in each other’s arms, 
and wept tears of affection and regret over each other. 

Jael Dence slept on a camp-bed in Mrs. Little’s room, which was very 
spacious, and watched her, and was always about her. Under private 
advice from Doctor Amboyne, she superintended her patient’s diet, and, 
by soft indomitable perseverance, compelled her to walk every day, and 
fight against her fatal lassitude. 

Heaven rewarded her by giving her a warm and tender affection for 
her poor patient, that did something to fill her own yearning and desolate 
heart. 

Here I must leave them both for the present, and show how these 
events affected the main characters of my story. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Just outside the little seaside town of Eastbank is a house, which, 
being very. old, contrasts agreeably with the pretentious villas fashion has 
raised. It is roomy inside, yet outside it looks like a cottage: low, ram- 
bling, gabled, and picturesque. It stands on a slope just above the sea, 
and its front garden runs down almost to the seashore. The aspect 
is southerly. The placid sea looks like a beautiful lake; for, about 
two miles out, a great tongue of land runs across, and keeps the tem- 
‘pests out. 

The cottage itgelf was now clothed deep with green creepers, and its 
verandah with jessamine; and the low white walls of the garden were 
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beautiful with vine-leaves and huge fig-leaves, that ran up them and about 
them, and waved over them in tropical luxuriance. In short, the house 
was a very bower, and looked the abode of bliss; and this time last year 
a young couple had spent their honeymoon there, and left it with a sigh. 
But one place sees many minds; and now this sweet place was the bed, 
on which drooped the broken lily of this tale, Grace Carden. 

She lay in the warm air of the verandah, and turned her hollow eyes 
upon the sea; and every day life crept slowly back to her young body, but 
not to her desolate heart. 

A brain fever either kills or blunts: and Grace’s agony was blunted. 
Her mind was in a strange state. She was beginning to look two things 
in the face: that the man she loved was dead; that the man she loved, 
and had nearly died for, had loved another as well as herself: and this 
last grief, strange to say, was the saving of her. She forgave him with 
all her heart, for he was dead ; she made excuses for him, for she loved 
him ; but, since his whole heart had not been hers, her pride and modesty 
rebelled against dying for him, and she resolved to live; she fought hard 
to live and get well. Finally, being a very woman, though a noble one, 
she hated Jael Dence. 

She was not alone in the world. Her danger, her illness, and her 
misery, had shown her the treasure of a father’s love. He had found this 
sweet bower for her; and here he sat for hours by her side, with his hand 
in hers, gazing on her with touching anxiety and affection. Business 
compelled him to run into Hillsborough now and then ; but he despatched 
it with feverish haste, and came back to her: it drove him to London ; 
but he telegraphed to her twice a day, and was miserable till he got back. 
She saw the man of business turned into a man of love for her, and she 
felt it. ‘‘ Ah, papa,” she said one day, ‘I little thought you loved your 
poor Grace so much. You don’t love any other child but me, do you, 
papa ?”’ and with this question she clung weeping round his neck. 

‘‘ My darling child, there’s nothing on earth I love but you. When 
shall I see you smile again?” 

‘* Tn a few years, perhaps. God knows.” 


One evening—he bad been in Hillsborough that day—he said, “‘ My 
dear, I have seen an old friend of yours to-day, Mr. Coventry. He asked 
very kindly after you.” 

Grace made no reply. : 

“He is almost as pale as you are. He has been very ill, he tells me. 
And really, I believe it was your illness upset him.” 

‘‘Poor Mr. Coventry!” said Grace, but with a leaden air of in- 
difference. 

‘T hope I didn’t do wrong, but when he asked after you so anxiously, 
I said, ‘Come, and see for yourself.’ Oh, you need not look frightened ; 
he is not coming. He says you are offended with him.” 
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‘‘Not I. What is Mr. Coventry to me?” 

‘‘ Well, he thinks so. He says he was betrayed into speaking ill to 
you of some one who, he thought, was living; and now that weighs upon 
his conscience.” 

‘‘T can understand that. I am miserable, but let me try and be just ; 
papa, Mr. Coventry was trying to comfort me, in his clumsy way; and 
what he said he did not invent—he heard it ; and so many people say so, 
that I—I—oh, papa! papa!”’ 

Mr. Carden dropped the whole subject directly. 

However, she returned to it herself, and said, listlessly, that Mr. 
Coventry, in her opinion, had shown more generosity than most people 
would in his case. She had no feeling against him ; he was of no more 
importance, in her eyes, than that stool, and he might visit her if he 
pleased, but on one condition, that he should forget all the past, and 
never presume to speak to her of love. ‘‘Love! Men are all incapable 
of it.’’ She was thinking of Henry, even while she was speaking of 
his rival. 

The permission, thus limited, was conveyed to Mr. Coventry by his 
friend Carden; but he showed no hurry to take advantage of it; and, as 
for Grace, she forgot she had given it. 

But this coolness of Coventry's was merely apparent. He was only 
waiting the arrival of Patrick Lally from Ireland. This Lally was an old 
and confidential servant, who had served him formerly in many intrigues, 
and with whom he had parted reluctantly some months ago, and allowed 
him a small pension for past services. He dared not leave the villa in 
charge of any person less devoted to him than this Lally. 

The man arrived at last, received minute instructions, and then 
Mr. Coventry went to Eastbank. 

He found what seemed the ghost of Grace Carden, lying on the sofa, 
looking on the sea. 

At the sight of her he started back in dismay. 

“« What have I done ?”’ 

Those strange words fell from him before he knew what he was saying. 

Grace heard them, but did not take the trouble to inquire into their 
meaning. She said, doggedly, ‘‘I am alive, you see. Nothing kills. It 
is wonderful: we die of a fall, of a blow, of swallowing a pin; yet I am 
alive. But, never mind me; you look unwell yourself. What is the 
matter ?”’ 

‘“‘ Can you ask me ?”’ 

At this, which implied that her illness was the cause of his, she turned 
her head away from him with weariness and disgust, and looked at the 
sea, and thought of the dead. 

Coventry sat speechless, and eyed her silent figure with miserable 
devotion. He was by her side once more, and no rival near. He set 
himself to study all her moods, and begin by being inoffensive to her; in 
time he might be something more. 
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He spent four days in Eastbank, and never uttered a word of love ; 
but his soft soothing voice was ever in her ear, and won her attention now 
and then ; not often. 

When he left her, she did not ask him to come again. 

Her father did though, and told him to be patient; better days were in 
store. ‘Give her time,” said he, ‘‘and, a month or two hence, if you 
have the same feeling for her you used to have me 

‘*T love her more than ever. I worship her 

‘‘ Then you will have me on your side, stronger than ever. But you 
must give her time.”’ 

And now Coventry had an ally far more powerful than himself, an ally 
at once zealous and judicious. Mr. Carden contented himself, at first, 
with praising him in general terms ; next he affected to laugh at him for 
renting the villa, merely to be in the place which Grace had occupied. 
Then Grace defended him.’ ‘‘ Don’t laugh at an honest love. Pity it. It 
is all we can do; and the least we can do.”’ 

But, when he advanced farther, and began to remind his daughter she 
had once given this gentleman hopes, and all but engaged herself to him, 
she drew back with fear and repugnance, and said, ‘‘If he cannot forget 
that, pray let him never come near me again.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Carden, ‘I believe he has no hopes of the kind; it is 
of you I am thinking, not of him. It has got about that poor Little had 
a connection with some girl in humble life, and that he was in love with 
her, and you in love with him. That wounds a father’s pride, and makes 
me grateful to Coventry for his unshaken devotion, whilst others are 
sneering at my poor child for her innocent love.” 

Grace writhed, and the tears ran down her cheeks at this. ‘‘ Oh, spare 
the dead,” she faltered. 

Then her father kissed her, and begged her to forgive him ; he would 
avoid all these topics in future: and so he did, for some time; but what 
he had said rankled. 

A few days after this, Coventry came again, and did nothing but soothe 
Grace with words ; only he managed so that Grace should detect him 
looking very sad, when he was not actually employed in cheering her. 

She began to pity him a little, and wonder at his devotion. 

He had not been gone many hours when another visitor arrived quite 
unexpectedly,—Mr. Raby. He came to tell her his own news, and warn 
her of the difficult game they were now playing at Raby Hall, that she 
might not thwart it inadvertently. 

Grace was much agitated, and shed tears of sympathy. She promised, 
with a sigh, to hold no communication with Mrs. Little. She thought it 
very hard, but she promised. 

In the course of his narrative, Mr. Raby spoke very highly of Jael 
Dence, and of her conduct in the matter. 

To this Grace did not respond. She waited her opportunity and said 
keenly and coldly, ‘‘ How did she come to be in your house ?” 
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‘¢ Well, that is a secret.” 

‘Can you not trust me with a secret ?” 

‘Oh yes,” said Raby, “provided you will promise faithfully to tell 
no one.” 

Grace promised, and he then told her that Jael Dence, in a moment 
of desperation, had thrown herself into the river at the back of his house. 
‘‘ Poor girl!’ said he, ‘‘ her brain was not right at the time. Heaven 
keep us all from those moments of despair. She has got over it now, 
and nurses and watches my poor sister more like a mother watching her 
child than a young woman taking care of an old one. She is the main- 
spring of the house.” 

At all this, Grace turned from pale to white, but said nothing: and 
Raby ran on in praise of Jael, little dreaming what pain his words 
inflicted. 

When he left her, she rose and walked down to the sea; for her 
tortured spirit gave her body energy. Hitherto she found she had only 
suspected ; now she was sure. Hitherto she had feared Henry Little had 
loved Jael Dence a little ; now she was sure he had loved her best. Jael 
Dence would not have attempted self-destruction for any man unless 
he loved her. The very act proved her claim to him more eloquently 
than words could do. Now she believed all—the anonymous letter 
—NMr. Coventry’s report—the women’s words, who worked in the same 
factory, and could not be deceived. And her very godfather accepted 
Jael Dence and her claim to sympathy: she was taken into his house, 
and set to nurse Henry Little’s mother: poor Grace was slighted on all 
sides; she must not even write to Mrs. Little, nor take part in the pious 
falsehood they were concocting together, Raby and his Jael Dence, whom 
everybody loved best,—everybody except this poor faithful ill-used wretch 
Frederick Coventry ; and him she hated for loving her better than the 
man she loved had loved her. 

Tender, but very proud, this sensitive creature saw herself dethroned 
from her love. Jael Dence had eclipsed her in every way; had saved his 
life with her strong arm, had almost perished with him; and had tried to 
kill herself when he was dead. She was far behind this rival in every- 
thing. She had only loved, and suffered, and nearly died. ‘No, no,” 
she said to herself, ‘she could not love him better than I did: but he 
loved her best ; and she knew it, and that made her arm strong to fight, 
and her heart strong to die for him. Iam nobody; nothing.” Then the 
scalding tears ran down her cheeks. 

But soon her pride got the upper hand, and dried her cheeks, and 
nearly maddened her. 

She began to blush for her love, to blush for her illness. She rose 
into that state of exasperation in which persons of her sex do things they 
look back upon with wonder, and, strange to say, all this without one 
unkind thought of him, whose faults she saw, but excused—he was dead. 

She now began to struggle visibly, and violently, against her deadly 
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sorrow. She forced herself to take walks and rides, and to talk, with 
nothing to say. She even tried to laugh now and then. She made violent 
efforts to be gracious and pitiful to Mr. Coventry; and the next minute 
made him suffer for it, by treating him like a troublesome hound. 

He loved her madly, yet, sometimes, he felt tempted to kill her and 
end both her torture and his own. 

Such was the inner life of Grace Carden for many days ; devoid of 
striking incident, yet well worthy of study by those who care to pierce 
below the surface, and see what passes in the hearts of the unhappy, and 
to learn how things come gradually about, that sound incredible when not 
so traced; yet are natural and almost inevitable results of certain con- 
flicting passions in a virgin heart, 


One day Mr. Carden telegraphed from London to Mr. Coventry at 
Hillsborough, that he was coming down to Eastbank by the midday 
express, and would be glad to meet him there at four o'clock. He also 
telegraphed to Grace, and said, ‘‘ Dinner at five. ’ 

Both gentlemen arrived about the same time, a little before dinner. 

Soon after dinner was over, Grace observed a restlessness in her father’s 
manner, which convinced her he had something private to say to Mr. 
Coventry. Her suspicions were aroused: she fancied he was going to 
encourage Mr. Coventry to court her. Instantly the whole woman was in 
arms, and her love for the deceased came rushing back tenfold. She 
rose, soon after dinner, and retired to the drawing-room ; but, as soon as 
she got there, she slipped quietly into the verandah, and lay softly down 
upon her couch. The dining-room window was open, and, with her quick 
ears, she could hear nearly every word. 

She soon found that all her bitterness and her preparation for hostilities 
were wasted. Her father was telling Mr. Coventry the story of Richard 
Martin; only he carried it a step farther than I have done. 

‘Well, sir,” said he, ‘the money had not been paid more than a 
month, when an insurance office down at Liverpool communicated with us. 
The same game had been played with them; but, somehow, their 
suspicions were excited. We compared notes with them, and set detectives 
to work. They traced Martin’s confederates, and found one of them was 
in prison, awaiting his trial for some minor offence. They worked on him, 
to tell the truth, (I am afraid they compounded,) and he let out the 
whole truth. Every one of those villains could swim like ducks, and 
Richard Martin like a fish. Drowned ? not he: he had floated down to 
Greenwich or somewhere—the blackguard; and hid himself. And what 
do you think the miscreants did next ? Bought a dead marine ; and took 
him down in a box to some low public-house by the waterside. They had 
a supper, and dressed their marine in Richard Martin’s clothes, and 
shaved its whiskers, and broke its tooth, and set it up in a chair, with a 
table before it, and a pot of ale, and fastened a pipe in its mouth; and 
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they kept toasting this ghastly corpse as the thing that was to make all 
their fortunes.’”-—At this grotesque and horrible picture, a sigh of horror 
was uttered in the verandah. Mr. Carden, occupied with his narrative, 
did not hear it, but Coventry did.—‘*‘ Then, when it was pitch dark, they 
staggered down to the water with it, and planted it in the weeds. And, 
mark the cunning! when they had gone through their farce of recognizing 
it publicly for Richard Martin, they bribed a churchwarden and buried it 
under our very noses : it was all done in a way to take in the very devil. 
There’s no Richard Martin ; there never was a Richard Martin; there 
never will be: all this was contrived and executed by a swindler well 
known to the police, only they can’t catch him ; he is here, and there, and 
everywhere ; they call him ‘Shifty Dick.’ He and his myrmidons have 
bled the ‘ Gosshawk ’ to the tune of nine hundred pounds.” 

He drew his breath and proceeded more calmly. ‘‘ However, a lesson 
of this kind is never thrown away upon a public man: and it has given me 
some very curious ideas about another matter. You know what I mean.” 

Coventry stared, and looked quite taken aback by this sudden turn. 

However he stammered out, ‘‘I suppose you mean,—but, really, 
I can’t imagine what similarity: ” he paused, and, inadvertently, his 
eye glanced uneasily towards the verandah. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Carden, ‘‘ these diabolical frauds are not done upon 
one pattern, or, of course, there would soon be an end of their success. 
But, come now, what proof have we got that what they found in the river 
at Hillsborough was the remains of Henry Little ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know, I am sure. But nobody seems to doubt it. The 
situation, the clothes, the ring—so many coincidences.” 

‘‘ That is all very well, if there were no rogues in the world. But 
there are; and I know it, to my cost.. The ‘Gosshawk’ has just lost 
nine hundred pounds by not suspecting. It shall not lose five thousand 
by the same weakness ; I'll take care of that.” 

He paused a moment, and then proceeded to argue the matter :— 

‘‘ The very idea of an imposture has never occurred to anybody—in 
Little’s case: it did not occur to me, until this business of Shifty Dick 
enlightened me. But, come now, just admit the idea of imposture into 
that honest, unsuspicious mind of yours, and you'll find the whole thing 
wears a very doubtful appearance directly. A common workman—he 
was no more at the time—insures his life, for how much? three hundred 
pounds? no; five thousand. Within one year after that he disappears, 
under cover of an explosion. Some weeks afterwards—about as many as 
the Martin swindle—there is found in the river a fragment of humanity ; 
an arm, and a hand, and a piece of a human trunk; but no face, mind 





‘you: arms are pretty much alike, faces differ. The fragment is clad in 


brown tweed, and Little wore brown tweed: that is all very well; but the 
marine was found dressed from head to foot in Shifty Dick’s very clothes. 
But let us go on. There was a plain gold ring found on the hand in 
Hillsborough river, and my poor daughter had given Little a plain gold 
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ring. But what was there to hinder an impostor from buying some 
pauper’s body, and putting a plain gold ring on the hand? Why, paupers’ 
bodies are constantly sold, and the funeral service gabbled over a coffin 
full of stones. If I had paper and ink here, and could put Little’s case 
and Martin’s in two columns, I should soon show you that Martin and his 
gang faced and overcame more and greater difficulties in the way of 
imposture than any that have been overcome in Little’s case. The Martin 
gang dealt with the face; here, that is shirked. The Martin gang planted 
a body, not a fragment. Does it not strike you as very odd that the rest 
of Henry Little is not to be found? It may be all right; but, of the 
two, I incline to think it is a plant, and that some person, calling himself 
the heir or assign of Little, will soon apply to the ‘ Gosshawk ’ for five 
thousand pounds. Well, let him. I shall look on that person as the 
agent of a living man, not the heir of a dead one; and I shall tell him I 
don’t believe in arms, and shoulders, and tweed suits, and plain gold 
rings—(why, wedding-rings are the very things conjurors take from the 
public at random to play hanky-panky with ; they are so like one another). 
I shall demand to see the man’s face; and the mother who bore him 
must identify that face, before I will pay one shilling to his heirs or 
assigns. I am waiting to see who will come forward and claim. Nobody 
moves; and that is curious. Well, when they do, I shall be ready for 
them. You look pale! But no wonder: it is really no subject for an 
after-dinner conversation.”’ 

Coventry was pale indeed, and his mind all in a whirl as to what he 
should say; for Mr. Carden’s sagacity terrified him, and the worst of it 
was he felt sure that Grace Carden heard every word. 

At last, however, his natural cunning came to his aid, and he made a 
very artful speech, directed principally to his unseen hearer. 

‘Mr. Carden,” said he, ‘‘ this seems to me very shrewd; but surely 
it fails in one respect: you leave the man’s character out of the account. 
Mr. Little came between me and one I love, and inflicted great misery on 
me ; but I will try and be just to him. I don’t believe he was an impostor 
of that kind. He was false in love; he had been reared amongst work- 
men, and everybody says he loved a working-girl more than he did your 
daughter ; but as for his cheating you, or any other person out of five 
thousand pounds, I can’t believe it. They all say he was as honest a 
man, in money matters, as ever breathed.” 

** You judge him by yourself. Besides, men begin by deceiving 
women, but they go on to Why, Grace, my poor child Good 
heavens! have you ite 

Grace was leaning against the open window, ghastly and terrible. 

“Yes,” said she haughtily, ‘‘I have been guilty of the meanness of 
listening : ‘and I suffer for it. It is but one pang more to a broken heart. 
Mr. Coventry, you are just, you are generous; and I will try and reward 
you for those words. No, papa, no impostor, but a man sore tried, sore 
tempted. If he is alive, we shall soon know,’ 
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‘* How ?”’ 

** He will write—to Jael Dence.”’ 

Having uttered this strange speech she rushed away with a wild cry 
of agony, and nobody saw her face again that night. 

She did not come downstairs next day. Mr. Carden went up to her. 
He stayed with her an hour, and came down looking much dejected; he 
asked Mr. Coventry to take a turn in the garden with him. When they 
were alone, he said gravely, ‘‘ Mr. Coventry, that unfortunate conversa- 
tion of ours has quite upset my poor girl. She tells me now, she will 
not believe he is dead until months and months have passed without 
his writing to Jael Dence.” 

‘* Well but, sir,” said Coventry, ‘‘ could you not convince her?” 

‘* How can I, when I am myself convinced he is alive, and will give us 
a great deal of trouble yet; for it is clear to me the poor girl loves him 
more than she knows? Look here, Coventry, there’s no man I so desire 
for a son-in-law as yourself; you have shown a patience, a fidelity !— 
but as a just man, and a man of honour, I must now advise you to give 
up all thoughts of her. You are not doing yourself justice; she will 
never marry you, while that man is alive and unmarried. I am provoked 
with her: she will not leave her room while you are in the house. Shall 
I tell you what she said? ‘I respect him, I admire him, butI can’t bear 
the sight of him now.’ That is all because I let out last night, that 
I thought Little was alive. I told her, alive or not, he was dead to her.” 

** And what did she say to that ?”’ 

‘Not a word. She wrung her hands, and burst out crying terribly. 
Ah! my friend, may you never know what it is to be a father, and see 
your child wring her hands, and cry her heart out, as I have seen mine.” 

His own tears flowed, and his voice was choked. He faltered out, 
‘* We are two miserable creatures ; forgive us, and leave us to our fate.” 

Coventry rose, sick at heart, and said, ‘‘ Tell her I will not intrude 
upon her.”’ 

He telegraphed to Lally, and went back to Hillsborough as miserable 
as those he left behind; but with this difference, he deserved his misery, 


deserved it richly. 


Ere he had been two days in Hillsborough a telegram came from him 
to. Mr. Carden,— 

‘“* Re Little. Important discovery. Pray come here at once.” 

Mr. Carden had the prudence to withhold from Grace the nature of 
this communication. He merely told her, business called him suddenly 
to Hillsborough. He started by the next train, and found Mr. Coventry 
waiting for him at ‘“‘ Woodbine Villa,” with strange news: it was not 
conjecture, nor a matter of deduction, but a piece of undeniable evidence ; 
and it knocked both Mr, Carden’s theory and his daughter’s to atoms, 
at one blow. 
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Our Rulers—Public Opinion. 


A great number of very learned and able men have written books upon 
the British Constitution. In other words, as much nonsense has probably 
been talked upon that subject as upon any in the whole class to which it 
belongs. As I have no desire to make a profession of political faith, I 
shall not say which of the writers appear to me to be furthest from the 
mark. I observe, however, that they nearly all agree upon one point, 
which, I presume, may be therefore taken as some approximation to the 
truth. The great merit of the British Constitution is that nobody except 
the said learned and able men can possibly understand it. There are so 
many wheels within wheels, some for work and some for show: some 
expending tremendous force in the dark without perceptible noise, others 
rotating with infinite clattering and buzzing, glittering with the gaudiest 
colours in broad daylight, that the vulgar mind is hopelessly perplexed. 
We should be as much afraid to tamper with so marvellous a piece of 
machinery as a child with the works of a watch ; for who can tell that the 
particular spring or balance with which we meddle is not the essential bit 
upon which depends the success of the whole concern? If I endeavour 
to state one or two of the most obvious truths about this great object of 
our idolatry, it will be understood that I do not profess to have penetrated 
into the depths of the mystery. I only deal in the most palpable truisms 
which are admitted on all hands. 

It is known, then, that Parliament was in former days the great council 
of the state ; but that it has long since abdicated its functions in favour 
of certain other national organs more in harmony with modern methods of 
discussion. It has now become merely a body for registering the edicts 
of our supreme rulers—the newspapers. It is true that some ourious 
relics of the old state of things are permitted to remain, which threaten 
in a iew years to become unintelligible without the help of profound 
antiquarian inquiries. For example, it is a singular thing that persons 
whcse proper duty is. simply to reduce to shape the conclusions already 
adopted by the national will should be allowed to take part in the dis- 
cussion. No merchant would allow his clerks constantly to volunteer their 
opinions on his financial operations; but we still permit our six hundred 
and fifty-eight employés at Westminster to dictate articles of outrageous 
length as a contribution to our discussions, and though these articles are 
very properly put into small type and seldom read by any but the persons 
most gluttonous of information, they take up much space that might easily 
be better occupied. It may admit of a doubt whether such contributions, 
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if they are still permitted, should continue to be received on exceptionally 
favourable terms ; it would, probably, be a good thing for the contributors 
themselves, if they were forced to approach rather more nearly to the 
average level which entitles to admission into the columns of a decent 
newspaper. Our posterity will, perhaps, be inclined to continue the 
privilege for its historical interest, when they remember that there really 
was a time when the national discussions were carried on vird voce within 
four walls. It is sometimes worth while to preserve some antiquarian 
curiosities even at the price of a little practical efficiency, and the habit of 
talking in Parliament will probably not be put down till long after it has 
ceased to exercise any real influence. It will be regarded as a quaint old 
custom which should be treated with leniency if not with complacency. 
We allow the boys to fire off crackers on the Fifth of November, though 
we have ceased to take much interest in Guy Faux; and we may permit 
our public servants to indulge in their little debating-society in memory of 
Pitt and Fox, Gladstone and Disraeli. Books have superseded the 
necessity for lectures just as newspapers have done away with debates ; 
but we still like to hear the voice and see the face of a distinguished man 
on pretence of receiving his instructions ; and perhaps, till some better 
plan is discovered, parliamentary debates will continue to thrive as a 
fairly convenient mode of exhibiting our chief spokesmen. 

However this may be, it is impossible not to feel a deep interest in 
the chamber of our real legislature. As the newspapers have undertaken 
the management of our national affairs by common consent, we may 
indulge a legitimate curiosity as to their capacities for the task. That 
they have some merit is at once obvious. Let any one reflect, for 
example, on the amazing trouble required to secure satisfactory elections 
under the old system, or all the rules about qualifications of candidates 
and constituents, the elaborate arrangements for securing a fair represen- 
tation, the worry about ballots, and bribery, and intimidation, and all the 
rest of it. When we look at the House of Commons and think of all the in- 
finite controversy, trouble, and expense that has been undergone to get those 
six hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen to sit upon those benches, we could 
almost wish the-institution to be summarily abolished, and if anybody 
with a strong mathematical understanding likes to read Mr. Hare’s book 
upon the subject, he may see what troubles are still to be encountered 
before philosophers will be satisfied, and our machinery put into perfect 
working order. In the present governing body all these difficulties are 
surmounted in the simplest possible manner. Every man can elect him- 
self at once by buying, begging, or stealing enough writing materials for 
a letter. He has no noisy crowds to confront on the hustings ; no stump- 
speeches to spout to an ignorant populace; no mysterious, underhand 
bits of legerdemain with bank-notes and unwashed hands. He may 
propose, second, and carry himself unanimously, in his own arm-chair in 
his own study. He won't have to catch the Speaker's eye, or to tremble 
as a man only trembles when he feels that some five hundred pair of eyes 
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are focussed upon him. He can’t be coughed down, no sudden gush of 
modesty will turn half his manuscript into a blank sheet of unspotted 
paper, as too frequently happens to the mental copy of unwritten speeches. 
He may even, under certain proper conditions and limitations, speak the 
truth; and if he is a bore, nobody need be bored by him, except his 
editor. It is true, that that awful being has some terrors for the 
superstitious ; he acts, (as_it_were,!as the doorkeeper to the national 
council, and perhaps may sometimes exclude persons who ought to be 
admitted. When we reflect, however, how many get in, and how very 
little most of them have to say, we cannot suppose that any undue rigour 
is exercised. A man must be eccentric to the verge of madness, or duller, 
if that be possible, than the dullest parliamentary orator, if he cannot 
gain a hearing for any views that he pleases to utter. Once committed to 
the press, they must take their chance in the great struggle for existence. 
Where so many people have such infinitely divergent views on every 
possible variety of question, the chance for the champion of any given 
doctrine to obtain a wide and attentive hearing, is of course extremely 
small. But without any elaborate devices, by the mere nature of the 
case, every opinion gets itself represented, as it ought to be represented, 
in proportion to the number and ability of its believers. Then again, we 
have the advantage that in this council everybody can talk at once, and 
about all conceivable subjects. Parliament is unluckily a body of finite 
powers, and a very narrow allowance of time. Its capacities for doing 
business must be limited by the number of hours in a year during 
which an elderly gentleman can be kept sitting in a Gothic chair in a 
full-bottomed wig. But to debates in the press there is no more limit 
than to currents in the ocean: they flow on boundlessly for ever, rambling 
hither and thither, and traversing every region accessible to the human 
mind. Moreover, they are conducted in a way which frees the participants 
from many temptations. It may be laid down as a general maxim, 
that a man is a greater humbug on his legs than in his arm-chair. 
Nobody ever made a telling speech without more or less deceiving himself 
in order to deceive his audience. It is said, I know, that anonymous 
writing is objectionable, because the want of responsibility tempts a man 
to use unjustifiable weapons of warfare. That may be true, and, un- 
doubtedly, many cases occur in which the system operates chiefly in this 
direction; yet we must not forget that it has certain complementary ad- 
vantages. To say the truth, I have often wished, in spite of philosophers 
and moralists, that more, instead of fewer, people were anonymous. 
Perhaps the press would be better if all articles were signed; I cannot 
argue that point, but sermons and speeches would often be more honest 
if their authors were concealed. When I have seen a good genuine philan- 
thropist learn to bring his benevolence to market, and to purchase with 
it social popularity, or a place in Parliament, or it may be nothing but 
applause at public meetings; when I have seen a statesman degenerate 
into a blatant stump-orator, or a powerful preacher appeal to bigotry or 
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ignorance to help him towards the episcopal bench, I have wished that 
their preaching or speaking might be done by men in masks or converted 
into anonymous articles, and, therefore, incapable of winning popular 
renown for the authors. The responsibility which is imposed upon public 
actors often does them good; but with the responsibility comes a tempta- 
tion which few men have the power thoroughly to resist. One of the 
commonest diseases of the day isa fatty degeneration of the moral and intel- 
lectual tissues, to which the tepid atmosphere of mutual-admiration societies 
is a predisposing cause. A good physician might sometimes order his 
patients into retirement, as dipsomaniacs are sent to remote establishments 
in the country, where the deleterious stimulants, whether of gin or of 
‘* loud cheers,” are not to be had at any price. They might be allowed 
to utter the noblest sentiments, the most ‘‘ scathing denunciations,” or 
the most ‘‘ inexorable logic,’ but on condition that not an atom of praise 
should ever come back from the general public. The personality of the 
speaker would be sunk in the great We of vague and mysterious authority ; 
the most eloquent enlightener of mankind would discover how far his 
philanthropy was a genuine article, or a mere appeal for highly-spiced 
flattery. We denounce the beggars who sit in our streets with a placard 
bearing the thrilling words, ‘“‘I am starving:” there are beggars in dis- 
guise of a more respectable kind, who, if they were equally frank, would 
inscribe on the front of their pulpits and platforms, ‘‘I am hungering and 
thirsting for praise and more praise, and after that for praise of a higher 
order still.” 

I am, indeed, perfectly aware of the answer which may be made to 
such remarks. ‘There is a reverse to the medal; the press has its little 
weaknesses, which, in their way, are as silly as those of the cleverest fool 
who ever owed his ruin to his talents. There are idols which it falls down 
and worships with utter prostration and amazing perseverance. And this 
reflection may lead us to consider some of the less agreeable peculiarities 
of our present rulers. They have, at least, this merit, that one may speak 
one’s mind freely about their defects without being accused of seditious 
practices. They are so vague and impersonal a body, that attacks upon 
them do not rouse any bitter resentment. An assault upon the press 
generally may always be understood by writers in the- Jupiter as referring 
chiefly to the Mercury. Or, if they are a little too shrewd for this pleasing 
self-deception, one may at least assume with tolerable confidence that few 
people really dislike an attack upon a body of which they are not avowedly 
conspicuous members: they can establish some little qualification or 
exception which takes them out of the general rule. Or, finally, if the 
worst comes to the worst, our present legislature does not hang its 
assailants, or even put them into the pillory, except, indeed, a pillory 
which involves no great endurance, as the worst missiles in use are 
formed of a few contemptuous paragraphs. Taking courage from these 
facts, and, perhaps, from the further reflection that the present writer is also 
anonymous, he may venture on a little mild scandalum magnatum; 
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and, in the first place, let us consider the obvious retort just noticed, that 
the subservience, the inconsistency, and the popularity-hunting just imputed 
to statesmen is quite as characteristic of the press. The individual 
journalist may be a pattern of honour and intelligence ; writing in the dark, 
with small reason for hope or fear, he is free from one great temptation ; 
and admitting that he writes for money, we may at least credit him with 
an amount of virtue equal to that of the constituents who expect to be 
bribed, but will take a smaller bribe for voting with their conscience 
than for voting against it. But, whatever be the explanation of the 
phenomenon, the corporate body, the mysterious We, of which the 
journalist is an insignificant unit, is often as amenable to flattery and as 
anxious to catch the first puffs of the popular breeze as the most time- 
serving of Ministers. It is touching to see how every judicious corre- 
spondent begins his letter by extolling the world-wide circulation of the 
potentate he addresses, as an Eastern subject presents trays of sweet- 
meats on entering the presence of his sovereign. Obviously the veil of 
anonymity may be healthy for individual contributors, but the dark 
power behind it can be propitiated by highly flavoured incense, and is 
reciprocally not indifferent to the necessity of providing pleasant oracles 
for its worshippers. The distinction, then, between the cases cannot be 
that statesmen are made of malleable stuff, whilst newspapers preserve a 
stern inflexibility and tell unpleasant truths in the confidence that posterity 
will some day do them justice. There is a strong tendency in both cases 
to depart from the highest ideal of the spiritual leader of mankind. 
Neither our real nor our ostensible rulers have any superfluity of indepen- 
dence and foresight. But the difference would seem to be this: the 
statesman always appears in the well-known and popular character of a 
dictator and framer of public opinion; he is supposed to mould the 
character and intellect of a race for all future generations ; even when 
the development of his opinions coincides by a curious felicity with 
the growth of the demands made by his supporters, he is understood to 


be the leader instead of the follower. Public opinion is supposed toZ 


have bowed to him, not he to public opinion. There have been rulers at 
different periods of history who were neither selfish, nor shufiling, nor 
grossly ignorant, and who did not believe that governing was one branch 
of the dramatic art, and consisted chiefly in a skilful affectation of super- 
human reason; and who even ventured occasionally to say what they 
thought. I make no doubt that we are specially rich in such me= just 
now. But it is precisely because they are bound to assume so much 
that the shortcomings of statesmen are lamentable. It is when the fly on 
the wheel is protesting that it is he who really moves the carriage, and 
giving himself airs accordingly above all other flies, that he becomes 
ridiculous and his example pernicious. And when so many rulers have 
in fact abdicated their position, and are content to register our edicts 
instead of imposing their edicts upon us, the affectation of originating 
everything becomes more pitiable. Now the press, whatever its other 
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faults, does not, because it cannot, ‘‘affect the god, assume to nod, and 
seem to shake the spheres” quite at this rate. Sometimes, it is true, it 
affects surprising prescience, for it is not in human nature to resist the 
temptation of saying ‘‘I told you so.” But it admits with more or less 
frankness, that if more or less omniscient it is not quite omnipotent ; that 
some contemporary events take place which are not due to its overt agency ; 
and that even its arguments and its exhortations cannot run far ahead of 
the opinions current amongst its clients. Some statesmen, as the poet 
\ tells us, have been charged with the mischief done by ‘‘ large blue flies ;”’ 
and many have claimed the credit rightly due to a good harvest or a 
favourable turn of the wind or the blunder of a hostile general. But the 
press boasts that it is the embodiment of public opinion ; and the boast is 
equivalent to a confession that it says very much what many hundreds of ~ 
thousands of people are saying. That vague authority, which it claims 
to represent, is always present in the immediate background, and keeps a + 
very firm hand upon its vagaries. In short, we know very well that at 
i best it is the work of a few clever men a little in advance, it may be, of ; 
the general current of opinion, but compelled by the necessity of their 
{ position not to be too far in advance. All which comes to saying that the 
i vices of our present rulers are less offensive than those of the old, because 
they make less pretence of virtue; and because they frankly admit, what 
the others were too apt to conceal, the influence of the mysterious power 
known as public opinion. 

To estimate philosophically the value of government by the press we 
should therefore have to investigate the true meaning of this expression, 
What is public opinion? How many thousands of our thirty millions — 
of people have any share in forming it, and how many of them are active 
and how many mere passive instruments in the matter? Is there really 
such a thing at all, or is it a figment invented for their own purposes by 
ingenious editors—a sort of universal Joskins who exempts from responsi- 
bility a few clever manipulators of political agitations ? When the able 
editor has declared that public opinion will stand this or that grievance 
no longer, does it mean that he, the editor, and some clever contributor, 
are, on the whole, of opinion that they can make a little capital out of the 
discussion ; or does it mean that there is really some-vast occult power 
which carries editors and contributors and everybody else along with it ? 

~7The true cynical view would apparently be that public opinion, like many 

/ other things, is a mere phantom to be conjured up by skilful magicians ; 
that it is like the genie in the Arabian Nights, which can be unloosed by 
those who know the spell, permitted to expand till its stature seems to reach 
from earth to heaven, and then returned to its confinement till it is again 
needed ; or, like a painted monster of. canvas dragged out in the day of. 
battle to strike terror into the hearts of opponents. If so, the imposition 
is at times singularly successful ; for the mere sound of its terrible name 
has sometimes made the coolest statesmen lose their self-possession and 
abandon their most vaunted strongholds. The more reasonable belief is—<z 
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that there is really such a power, though it is singularly capricious and 
much more often invoked than set in action. 

To set forth the relation which it- occupies in regard to its professed 
organ, we may begin by noting one or two curious phenomena. Consider, 
for example, the behaviour of newspapers at that dreary season when 
things in general obstinately refuse to happen. The simple old devices 
have long gone out of fashion. The able editor employs an ingenious 
artificer. He rouses public opinion and sets it to work upon one of those 
steady picces de resistance which are kept for such occasions. Public 
opinion is directed against the dulness of sermons, or the extravagance 
of female dress, or the stupidity of vestrymen. Public opinion undertakes 
its task with amazing freshness, as if it had never before occurred to any 
human being that sermons were dull, ladies extravagant, and vestrymen 
stupid; or, I should rather say, as if those facts were not part of the 
immutable and eternal order of things. ‘‘ Paterfamilias,” ‘‘ Scrutator,”’ 
‘A Constant Reader,” and other respectable persons, rush to the assault 
as if their lives depended upon it. They consider that the future of 
England depends upon sermons immediately becoming lively, as if the 
vast majority of preachers had not been dull for some eighteen hundred 
years, and as if the eloquence of ‘Paterfamilias’’ were sufficient to 
produce an instant reformation. The editor probably smiles to himself 
as the unlucky magician smiled when he had set his devil to work making 
ropes of sea-sand, and found that he had at last hit upon a permanent 
employment. A person of literary knowledge might write an amusing 
article by tracing back some of the best lines of assault from the time 
when people first began to write satires till the present day. From which 
it may be inferred that some human beings really believe what they have 
so often heard, that public opinion has unlimited power, that a few letters 
in the newspapers will do more than all the dull teaching of all the 
divines and schoolmasters and philosophers and statesmen that have ever 
lived. Another popular amusement, again, is that known in conventional 
language as dragging a great criminal to the bar of public opinion. Some- 
body who has done something that he ought not to have done, or left 
undone something that he should have done, is turned out to be run down 
like a mad dog by a general hue and ery. Sometimes, it may be, he is 
driven mad in the process, as occasionally happens in the case of dogs. 
Sometimes he takes things with such imperturbable placidity that the sport 
becomes stupid. There is no pleasure in hunting an animal when it is too 
stolid to run away. Thin-skinned people are irritated into the foolish 
policy of self-defence. Nobody ever yet got the best of a newspaper in an 
argument in its own columns, whether it is that newspapers are always 
right, or that a pack of anonymous assailants have a strategical advantage 
over a single person acting openly on the defensive. Readers, who 
generally take their conclusions ready-made from the newspaper itself, are, 
at any rate, apt to think that it was clearly in the right. But a policy of 
masterly inactivity has a good chance of success. Public opinion gets 
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tired of one subject, especially when all the talking is on one side. After 
a time the great criminal who has been dragged to the bar leaves it without 
a stain on his character, or, even if he has weakly objected to the process 
and been pulled down, trampled upon, and pelted with mud to our hearts’ 
content, there generally ensues a period of reaction, and in a year or so 
we only remember him as a man who once had the honour of being 
notorious. It is an uncomfortable process for the victim, and may 
accidentally break his heart or ruin his self-respect. Accidents will occur 
under the best-regulated forms of public prosecution ; but the general 
result is that, after a vast hubbub and bringing together of earth and 
heaven, some other object of pursuit crosses the trail, and the whole hunt 
dashes off in a different direction. 

Public opinion, then, is a force which, in its own conceit, is omnipotent, 
which at times produces amazing results, but which is singularly capricious 
and uncertain, and easily diverted from the reformation of mankind to the 
settlement of an infinitesimal private dispute. We laugh at Parliament 
for the ease with which it leaves the most pressing business to form 
a ring for any sort of pugilistic encounter; but it simply reflects, 
in the most faithful manner, the general disposition of its consti- 
tuents. And we may thus define a little more closely the real value 
of that astonishing palladium of our liberties, that boast of the nine- 
teenth century, and most finished work of many generations of con- 
tinuous progress, the free press which interprets and enforces the verdicts _ 
of public opinion. ‘The press is an ingenious piece of social machinery L 
for concentrating and directing against a particular object the scattered 
forces of prejudice, sentiment, and indefinite aspirations current amongst 
the reading and writing part of the population. It accomplishes this 
object, so far as it is accomplished, by a process resembling that of natural 
selection. It is constantly raising all manner of discordant and discon- 
nected war-cries. If they happen to fall in with the humour of the time, 
a general rush is made with immense vigour in the’ direction indicated. 
If they do not meet with sympathy they drop out of notice, to be raised 
again at some more propitious moment. Sometimes the rush is made 
against some eternal law of nature or society, and after a due amount of 
foaming and fretting, we fall back again tired and disappointed into our 
old grooves. Sometimes we upset some antiquated institution that 
can never be set on its legs again; more often it is reduced to a crippled 
and damaged condition, and left to cumber the ground till some new turn 
of afiairs brings it again in the way of our energies. Occasionally we do 
our work so very effectually, that years elapse before we can manage to 
undo it again. And at every stage of the process we are constantly singing 
hymns to our own marvellous wisdom and the perfection of the instrument 
designed to give it effect.''The press ought to act upon public opinion 
like the governor of a steam-engine, moderating it when it is going too 
fast, and i increasing its energy when it shows symptoms of decay. If it 
cannot give laws to our impulses, it should, at least, give useful hints ; 
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and, like a body of skirmishers in front of an army, help to discover the 
real position of the enemy and mark the most promising lines of assault. 
It should reduce what mathematicians call the amplitude of our oscilla- 
tions—or, in other words, keep us a little to the point, and prevent as 
much as may be, the great waste of energy which is a drawback from the 
advantages of governing by the masses instead of governing by intelligent 
rulers. 

How far this duty is at all discharged may be a matter of doubt. As 
a rule, newspapers may be divided into two classes—the gushing and the 
cynical. The first class are undoubtedly pleasant reading at breakfast ; 
they give one a glow of conscious virtue almost equal to that derived from 
early rising: one goes through the rest of the day with a pleasant con- 
viction that one has been so enthusiastic, so sympathetic with the best 
hopes of human progress, and so indignant at a few lingering grievances, 
that the mere feeling almost amounts to a good action. It is true that 
these earnest gentlemen are apt to be a little offhand in settling the most 
complex questions ; that they have a suspiciously intuitive perception of 
the rights of every dispute from China to Peru; and that they occasionally 
put on a jaunty air of self-satisfaction, which we might describe as priggish 
in ordinary life. But then their eloquence is so flowing, that we yield to 
the charm, and forget to be critical. Ireland must surely be pacified, 
America conciliated, and the difficulties between labourers and capitalists 
set at rest for ever by one gush of this benevolent enthusiasm. The value 
of this material, in a literary point of view, varies according to the market 
for which it is intended, from the flimsiesi buncombe to the graceful 
unction of a scholar and a philosopher; but it is everywhere charac- 
terized by the same tone of serene complacency, and the same 
optimist views of life. Now, admirable as the sentiments expressed may 
sometimes be, there is this weak point about them: they encourage the 
unfortunate belief that every question should be settled by bursts of good 
feeling. On all subjects there are two equal and opposite platitudes: the 
proverb about more haste and worse speed, is met by Dr. Young’s celebrated 
copybook assertion, that procrastination is the thief of time. Asarule, the 
British public is only capable of getting one platitude into its head at once, 
and acts upon it as if it were an absolute and universally applicable truth. 
We rave for six months in praise of economy ; and for the next six sing the 
praises of liberality. We discover that prisoners have been badly treated, 
and we agitate till every cell is made into a commodious apartment for a 
single gentleman. Then we wake up to the recollection that we are 
taking honest men’s money to spend it on thieves and murderers, and 
immediately go in for flogging, solitary confinement, and the nearest 
approach to torture that ingenuity can contrive without racks or thumb- 
screws. Now the enthusiastic instructors of the public aggravate instead 
of checking this unfortunate tendency. They have such fine feelings that 
they can’t listen to sober argument. They throw statistics and political 
economy to the winds one day, and denounce anybody who appeals to 
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them as a cold-hearted, grovelling, prosaic cynic. They turn round the 
next, and talk in the style of a pompous professor about inexorable laws 
and scientific principles, and the necessities of stern philosophy. Each 
time they skilfully flatter the innocent public into the belief that it is 
acting from the loftiest motives, controlled by the soundest doctrines. 
The innocent gentleman who studies their columns in his daily omnibus, - 
is amazed at the profundity of the principles which he has unconsciously 
adopted, and the exquisite language in which his impulsive guesses are so 
gorgeously arrayed. He is astonished to find that when he was grumbling 
at a new tax he was really expressing the opinions of Adam Smith, and 
John Stuart Mill, and the Daily Thunderer ; and that his simple remark 
that some action of Ministers was an infernal shame is the whole pith 
and substance of columns of scathing denunciation. 

The proper corrective to these evils should be found in the cynical 
part of the press ; and I hold, though I may be prejudiced, that they do 
in fact perform some good service. ‘They keep up the old and useful 
tradition that there are humbugs in existence. They remind us, not 
inappropriately, that the world will not be purified from all evils to-day or 
to-morrow ; and that the remedy will not come from mere spouting, or 
the composition of voluminous leading articles. They save us a little of 
the disappointment which follows when every nostrum that has been in 
turn proclaimed as an infallible panacea has been tried and found wanting. 
But unluckily they, too, have a very weak side. They are not only too negative 
in their opinions and too indiscriminating in their censure: that is a com- 
paratively trivial fault, for it does no genuine zealot serious harm to have 
a little cold water thrown upon his schemes; it is only the feeblest con- 
stitutions that are injured by such treatment. But they are certainly 
liable to the blame of being a trifle too good for this world. They inhabit 
so serene an atmosphere of superiority to vulgar prejudice; they look 
down with such boundless contempt upon all the poor mortals who are 
struggling and stumbling confusedly in the mire of practical life, that we 
somehow begin to ask whether they are not too free from human passion 
to be of much practical use. It is very pleasant to have a Solon or a 
Socrates condescending to tell us what fools we all are; but after a time 
it becomes a little tiresome, and sometimes a faint suspicion will invade 
our minds, that, like Lord Thurlow, they may perhaps be looking wiser 
than any man ever really was. 

But it is not my business to find fault withthem. Perhaps itis time to 
be reminding my readers that all kinds of beautiful panegyrics have been 
pronounced upon the press by Lord Chatham, the sublime Burke, Charles 
James Fox, and the late Lord Brougham. One thing it has certainly 
done. It has succeeded in establishing the principle that everybody may 
say whatever he likes ; and the fact that most people like to talk nonsense, 
proves nothing against—indeed, it is the strongest argument in favour of— 
the propriety of their saying it with the utmost freedom. It has, moreover, 
succeeded in enforcing the truth that government ought to have some 
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regard to the welfare of the people at large, and not to be a machinery 
for distributing a certain quantity of blue ribands and pensions amongst 
the fortunate class which, as Beaumarchais put it, took the trouble to be 
born. But when the press goes further, and takes upon itself to be our 
supreme legislature as well as our advisers and advocates, there are 
certain inconveniences in the practical administration of affairs. I have 
ventured to hint at them without giving any of those practical illustrations 
which might be opposed to some people’s prejudices. It would be very 
easy to supply a few such details. Meanwhile, it is doubtless an inevitable 
condition of our modern society ; public opinion, whatever its value, is 
& power against which revolt is simply impracticable, and the press is its 
prophet. Possibly at some distant day that science, of which we talk so 
much and know so little, the science of government, will come into being. 
Then we shall be able to have rulers who can act upon definite principles, 
and lead instead of following wherever the pressure happens to be greatest. 
As it is, we have of necessity to advance by a series of blunders and 
experiments, going ten steps forward and nine back, and thankful if 
a definite advance is made by chance rather than forethought. The press 
is, maybe, the best ruler that can be devised for such a state of things, 
as it is certainly the only one of which we can have any experience; but 
that is no reason for asserting it to be perfect, or indeed for asserting it 
to be anything but what it is—an incomplete and unsatisfactory piece of 
machinery which on the whole does rather more good than harm. 


A CYNIC. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Tue DecLINE or IRISHMEN. 


As we look back on the line of the distinguished men who have illustrated 
their patriotism by splendid talents in Ireland, from the days of Swift and 
Molyneux to our own time, we shall not be led to any vain-glorious 
estimate of our contemporaries. The progression has been one of uniform 
and steady descent. From Swift we come to Grattan, from Grattan to 
Plunket, thence to O’Connell ; after whom we have those that the slang 
of the racing-stand would call ‘‘ruck’”’—the unplaced and unnumbered 
throng, who, though competitors with each other, have never pretended to 
the honour of the prize. 

Ii is curious enough that we should find how something of the 

character, if not of Swift’s genius, at least of his mode of exercising his 
great faculties, has tinged the minds and tempers of his distinguished 
followers. In Grattan, perhaps, we find least of this. Plunket inherited 
largely of the strong sarcastic power, the pitiless scorn, of the great 
satirist ; but in O’Connell we have nearly every characteristic of Swift in 
a minor degree. It is very possible there was no conscious imitation of 
his great predecessor in agitation, but there was a marvellous resemblance 
between the two men in action. There was the same intemperate 
violence, couched in language of vituperation, that none ever equalled ; 
the same blending of sense and sarcasm, with logic enough for force, and 
wit enough for animation. The same facility to invent a story, and quote 
it as an apropos, and, above all, the same discursiveness, so pleasant to 
Irish ears and so appropriate to a quick-witted people, who resent iteration 
as an insult to their understandings, and crave variety as the complement 
of their own modes of thought. 
There is scarcely a passage of the Drapier Letters O’Connell might not 
have written. Take any of O’Connell’s coarse onslaughts on his opponents 
and you will detect the Dean in every sentence-ef+the-abtise. Hach~ 
understood thoroughly the amount of reasoning and argumentative matter 
an Irish audience will endure, where illustration could be used more 
effectually than logic, where wit is more powerful than dry argument, and 
where the whirlwind torrent of abuse gains all the credit of sincerity from 
the very character of its coarseness. In fact there is very little other 
difference between the two men than what might be accounted for by 
the fact that one always wrote and the other as usually spoke. 
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Take this passage from the Drapier Letters, and there is not a word in 
it that has not the smack and flavour of O’Connell’s eloquence :— 

‘‘ We are told that Sir Isaac Newton reported an assay at the Tower of 
Wood's metal, by which it appears he has in all respects performed his 
contract. His contract with whom? Was it with the Parliament or people 
of Ireland ? Are not they to be the purchasers? But they abhor, detest, 
and reject it as corrupt, fraudulent, mingled with dirt and trash. Upon 
this he grows angry, and will impose his goods on us by force. 

‘* Your newspapers, however, say the assay was made of good coin. 
How impudent and insupportable this is! Wood takes care to coin a dozen 
or two halfpence of good metal, sends them to the Tower, and they are 
approved, and these must answer all that he has coined, or shall coin in 
future. 

‘‘ His proposals conclude with high treason. He promises them no 
person shall be obliged to take more than 53d. of his coin in one payment. 
By which it is plain that he pretends to oblige every subject of the realm 
to take so much in every payment if it be offered. So that Mr. Wood 
has taken upon him the entire legislation and absolute dominion over the 
properties of a whole nation. 

“Good God! who are his abettors? who are his supporters, 
encouragers, or sharers ? Mr. Wood will oblige me to take 53d. of his 
brass in every payment, and I will shoot Mr. Wood and his deputies 
through the head like highwaymen or housebreakers if they dare to force 
one farthing of the coin on me in payment of one hundred pounds. It is 
no loss of honour to submit to a lion, but who with the figure of a man 
can think with patience of being devoured by a rat ? 

** Shopkeepers, look to yourselves! Wood will oblige and force you 
to take 53d. of his trash in every payment, and many of you receive 
twenty, thirty, or forty payments of a day, and pray how much will that 
amount to in a year? ‘Twenty times 53d. is 9s. 2d., which is above 
160/. a year! of which you will lose 140/. by taking your payment in his 
money. If any of you be content to deal with Mr. Wood on such conditions, 
you may; but for my own condition, let his money perish with him. 

‘« If Mr. Hampden rather chose to go to prison than pay a few shillings 
to King Charles without authority of Parliament, J will rather choose to 
be hanged than have all my substance taxed at 17s. in the pound, at the 
arbitrary will and pleasure of the veritable Mr. Wood.” 

Now is not this O'Connell all over? If O’Connell was Swift’s inferior 
in imaginative power and in the marvellous union of wit and humour 
which flashed through all his writings, he had one undeniable superiority 
in his geniality of disposition, a mellow raciness of temperament that 
never entirely deserted him to the last. 

Swift’s youth of abject poverty and more abject dependence must not 
be forgotten, nor his manhood of struggle, defiance, and defeat, and less 
still must we lose sight of his old age of destitution ; his life was disap- 
pointment throughout. O’Connell, with the reverses inseparable to such 
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@ carecr, was eminently prosperous and triumphant. That the burly 
barrister of the Four Courts should become a power in the State, treating 
with an English Cabinet on terms of equality, and declaring the conditions 
by which Ireland would consent to be governable, was surely no small 
success. He was the first who saw how disaffection could be legalized, 
and how impossible it was to control the ingenuity of rebellion by Act of 
Parliament. He put his country in the dock with an easy conscience, for 
he knew how his Nisi Prius experiences would insure him an acquittal. 

Nothing short of his unfailing success could have reconciled his 
countrymen to a campaign so shorn of every element of heroic daring 
and excitement. This game of subterfuge, trick, and evasion was little 
to the national taste, and, played by a less eminent hand, they had 
resented and discarded it long before ; but at last they could not but be 
struck with admiration at the resources of that Celtic cleverness which 
was bafiling all the wisdom of a Cabinet, and making the stronger country 
accept the conditions and the terms of the weaker. O’Connell had made 
the case of Ireland a record before the courts, and by his skilful conduct 
of the trial he had assured himself of the verdict. Never before had an 
English House of Commons been treated like a law court, where, with 
every licence of an advocate, the counsel could assail character, damage 
reputation, and disparage motive, quote witnesses that never existed, and 
cite precedents that none had heard of. Not disdaining the act of what one 
of his opponents called ‘‘ monstrous lying,” if he could but insure a 
credit of living four hours by his fiction, he applied all the address of a 
pleader to snatch a verdict without letting the jury retire from the box. 

Yet with all this he served to wean men in Ireland from the practice 
of resistance by force, and inculeated the lesson that concessions could 
be obtained from England without ever walking out of the ways of the 
Constitution. Hitherto Irish patriotism had been a game of utter despe- 
ration. Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmett, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald had 
set their lives on the hazard of failure. The insignificant attempt at 
rebellion, in which no men of fortune or station would take part, only 
proved how unequal the struggle must ever prove between the two 
countries. Of the clergy, too, none but the inferior ranks had ever 
associated themselves with open revolt ; and though the Catholic hierarchy 
were not without strong sympathy with the cause, their characteristic 
caution and prudence held them back from all participation in peril. 

If one cannot but own that the national party in Ireland has gradually 
declined in power and intellect since the days of Grattan and Flood, and 
that the advocates of Ireland at the present day are but contemptible 
representatives of those great orators who once sustained her cause in 
the senate, we are also forced to admit that the Kickhams and the 
O’Donovans are at best but very sorry descendants of such men as Neilson, 
and Tone, and Jackson ; and that the treason of our day is undignified by 
even a passing gleam of genius, or one ray of self-devotion or gallantry. 
It is not possible to conceive a more ill-devised or more hopeless scheme 
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than that proposed by Wolfe Tone, when the ships of Hoche’s expedition 
had been scattered by the storm, with no news of the Fraternité, the flag- 
ship on board of which was Hoche himself and his staff, together with all 
the maps and charts for the expedition. ‘‘I took Cherin into the Captain’s 
room,” said he, ‘‘and told him frankly my opinion of our actual state, 
and that I thought it our duty, since we must look on the main object as 
unattainable, unless the other vessels appeared to-morrow, to see what 
could be done for the honour and interest of the Republic (the French), 
and I proposed to him to give me the Légion de France, a company of the 
‘Marine Artillerie,’ and as many officers as would volunteer, with what 
arms and stores remained, and to land us in Sligo Bay, ‘ and let us make 
the best of it.’ If we succeed, the Republic will gain infinitely in honour 
and reputation, and if we fail they will be rid of the Légion, which, 
knowing to be nothing but desperadoes, will be a good riddance.” 

‘‘T asked the command,” he adds, ‘“‘ because, I take it, that none of 
the generals would injure their reputation on such an enterprize, but, if 
any would accept the post, I am ready to go as a simple volunteer.” 

‘‘ When the ordre de bataille was being prepared,’’ he says, ‘‘ we were 
laughing immoderately at the poverty of our means, and I believe under 
the circumstances it was the merriest council of war ever held. 

“Tt is an expedition truly unique. We have not one guinea; we 
have not a tent; we have not a horse to draw our four pieces of artillery ; 
the general in chief marches on foot ; we leave our luggage behind us; we 
have nothing but the arms in our hands, and the clothes on our backs.” 

What can be well less hopeful, or less promising, than all this? what 
ean parody the pomp and circumstance of war, with more of absurdity ? 
And yet it contrasts splendidly with the ragged ruffianism of the Fenian 
attempt. The French officers, few as they were, were soldiers by 
profession, and gentlemen by station. There were certain ideas of 
discipline in the force, the gradations of rank were observed, and orders 
obeyed. Compare all this with the rabble who attacked the police-station 
at Tallaght, or the murderous assault on the prison-van at Manchester ! 
and is the falling-off not to the full as great on the score of high-hearted 
courage and chivalry as we have before shown between the great patriot 
orators of the Union era and ‘‘the noisy treason-talkers of Trafalgar 
Square ?” 

Wolfe Tone, from his early boyhood, was one of those who have the 
gift of attaching to them strong feelings of affection. He had great gentle- 
ness of disposition, united to an actually harebrained courage. His 
temperament was essentially melancholic, but raised from any despon- 
dency by a certain dash of enthusiasm which made him regard himself as 
destined for high achievements ; and while this mood lasted he would wear 
an air of buoyancy actually boyish in its character. He was too impulsive, 
however, for anything that demanded persistent effort: while not easily 
cast down or discouraged, he could be too readily diverted from any plan 
of action by persuasion or even by caprice. 
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When Tone set sail from America for France, he had one hundred 
guineas for all his worldly wealth, and on the 4th of February, 1796, he 
found himself in Paris without one friend or even one acquaintance,—as 
desolate as though he had been saved from a shipwreck. He had such 
an imperfect acquaintance with the French language, that when he 
presented himself to Lecroix, the Minister of War, that gentleman referred 
him to General Clarke, the son of an Irishman, who, it was supposed, 
could communicate with him. 

Two questions which Clarke put to Tone will convey pretty forcibly 
the amount of knowledge he possessed of the state of Ireland and the 
character of its public men. One was, ‘‘ Would Lord Clare assist a 
rising ?”’ the other, ‘‘ Would the Irish like to accept the Duke of York for 
their king?” If we smile at the crass ignorance of foreigners about 
Treland at that day, let us not forget the crude absurdities and prepos- 
terous ideas of the French press, in our time, on what they call the Poland 
of Great Britain, as if any amount of blundering could find a parallel 
between English legislation and Russian repression! If, {however, the 
great orators of Ireland have scarcely found worthy successors in the men 
who illustrate Irish eloquence at the present day, still less have such men 
as Robert Emmett or Wolfe Tone in the sorry spectacle of Fenianism. 

It may seem sorry comfort, but is not without its consolation, to 
compare the men who once stood in the van of Irish rebellion with their 
latter-day followers : since, seeing how destitute all the late attempts have 
been of men of mark and station, as well as of men of original minds and 
daring hearts, it may not be a rash inference to draw, that most of the 
causes which called for such men as Emmett and Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
exist no longer; and that the sympathy now felt for Ireland is so wide- 
spread and so sincere, none but persons of reckless lives and headlong 
impulses would prefer the appeal to force to following the far more 
honest, course of walking in the ways of the Constitution; and that if 
Tone and Emmett lived now, we should scarcely find them in the 
company of the Fenians. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tur LAST OF THE GREAT ONES. 


Wiru one great and splendid exception there has been a steady decline 
in the intellectual stature of Irishmen from the period of the Union to our 
own day. For such names as Burke, Grattan, Flood, Hutchinson, and 
Bushe, we should find it more than difficult to provide correlatives. One 
there was, however, who united within himself all the mental traits that 
Englishmen like best to value, and all that Irishmen love to claim as 
distinctively their own. He was of all reasoners the most closely and 
searchingly logical, and of all orators the most convincing and the most 
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irresistible of his age. There was a studied simplicity in his diction, at 
the same time that illustration came from him easily and well. The 
process by which he built up his proof was a slow marshalling of all the 
arguments in his favour, without any display or ostentation whatever ; 
obtaining your assent to each in turn, he passed on in succession from 
lesser to greater, carefully securing each step as he went, by incidentally 
confronting all that could be alleged against it, and ingeniously showing 
how it should be distinguished from this or that line of argument, to which 
weakness might be attached ; and then, when conviction was fast breaking 
on the hearer’s mind, he bore down with one of-those bursts of eloquence 
—the most lofty and impassioned—in which all that could appeal to the 
intellect was blended with whatever could address itself to feeling and 
sympathy ; and all this while he seemed like one so carried away by a 
strong conviction that his figures and images were seized at random, and 
that in the whirlwind of his passion he could neither choose nor control 
his course. Such was Plunket. 

Brougham compares him to Erskine, but with this difference, that 
Plunket’s successes in the Senate fully equalled his reputation at the bar. 
The late Sir Robert Peel declared that Plunket’s speech on the Emancipa- 
tion Bill, in 1822, was the finest display of oratory ever heard within 
the walls of Parliament, and a consummate art critique, Lord Lytton, 
has left us an imperishable inscription on the character of Plunket’s 
eloquence. Lord Brougham compares him— and very aptly — with 
Berryer, and there was in the natures of the two men much that carried 
out the resemblance :—Great dignity, almost severity of demeanour, 
immense self-possession and self-control— even to restraining powers 
whose display would have achieved success, but not the success for 
which the owner was most anxious—and a mastery of irony that none 
could approach, but over which each kept careful watch, never suffering 
the temptation of the brilliant sarcasm to weaken the impartial force of 
the argument. Plunket’s wit was essentially French ; it was curt and 
epigrammatic ; and when, to the remark of Lord Essex, that Sir John 
Leach’s brother so resembled him it seemed as though the manner ran 
in the family, Plunket remarked,—‘I should as soon have thought of 
a wooden leg running in the family,’’—the whole sum of an argument was 
contained in the sarcastic rejoinder. There was an especial neatness in 
his phraseology, too, that carried out the resemblance to French wit. 

I remember one instance of the quickness with which he could point 
a witty jest, and whose merit as an impromptu there could be no denying. 
It was when the late Chief Justice—then Mr. Lefroy—was one day 
pleading before Lord Plunket, in Chancery, and, though with many hours 
before him, made repeated appeals to the Court to defer the prosecution 
of the argument to the following day. The Chancellor, opposed in all 
respects to Lefroy in politics, was well aware with what object the post- 
ponement was requested. It was the degree day at Trinity College— 
what in academic parlance is called the ‘‘ Commencement ’’—and Lefroy; 
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who was a candidate for the representation of the University, was eager 
to be on the spot to canvass the constituency. Lord Plunket, rather 
amused at the opportunity of mildly torturing a political opponent, replied 
to all the hints at postponement by stating that the Court was quite pre- 
pared to hear counsel—the day was yet early—there were still several hours 
at the service of the suit; when Lefroy, losing all patience, declared 
that a brief delay was imperatively necessary, and that he could not go on 
without an interval of preparation, which he felt sure the Court would not 
refuse him. ‘‘ We will adjourn, then, till to-morrow,” said the Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘since my learned friend insists so strongly on the necessity, 
and he may now come to a ‘conclusion’ that he may hasten to a Com- 
mencement.”’ 

Of the innumerable passages of wit between Plunket and Burke, 
dear and attached friends all throughout life, the Irish bar has many 
traditions ; and it is only in the fear of repeating what may be well known 
that I refrain from relating some. One little repartee of Burke, however, 
Iam almost sure I may with safety chronicle. It dates from the time 
when Plunket and Burke were both young, and in the period of their first 
successes at the bar. They were engaged on opposite sides in a well-known 
seduction case, where each, with a sense of rivalry strung to the highest 
point, endeavoured to acquit himself to the best. They dined on the day 
of this remarkable contest with a well-known leader of fashion and a great 
beauty of the Irish metropolis, who herself had been a witness of the 
splendid oratorical display in Court. ‘I am curious to know,” said she 
at table, ‘‘ which of you two gentlemen believes he achieved the victory 
to-day.” ‘J, certainly,” cried Plunket, “‘I made you cry.” ‘Very 
true,’”’ said Burke; ‘‘ but J made Sergeant Lefroy laugh !”’ 

The popular party in Ireland have frequently attempted to attach 
blame to Plunket for his conduct in the case of Robert Emmett, and even 
accused him of a private friendship with the man whom he so ruthlessly 
assailed, when in the dock, for treason. There is no truth in this. 
Plunket had not even acquaintance with the Emmetts, and with the single 
exception of having once dined at a public dinner in company with 
Thomas Addis Emmett, never met any of the family. That Robert 
Emmett met his fate as an unresisting victim, and that a generous loyalty 
might have spared him even reproach, is true; but Plunket’s case was 
peculiar: he had been known as the friend of Wolfe Tone, and in the 
earnest denunciation of rebellion he made there was a studied determination 
to dissociate himself from these men of advanced opinions, and to show 
that he, at least, sought to walk in the ways of the Constitution for such 
changes as he desired in the State. The patriotism of Grattan, whose 
memory Plunket never ceased to cherish with a warm and loving reve- 
rence, was that which Plunket always upheld. It was Ireland great in 
every liberty enjoyed by England, the equal of England in every privilege 
and immunity, free in all freedom of the stronger country, and yet not 
subserviently losing peculiarities of race and traits of mind in deference 
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to the dominance of the more powerful nation. This was Grattan’s creed, 
and there is not much to find fault with in it. 

In the assertion of commercial freedom for Ireland, and in a deter- 
mined opposition to the legislative union with England, Plunket dis- 
tinguished himself as a devoted follower of Grattan. There were few 
public men more ruthlessly, unrelentingly attacked by the press than 
Plunket. Of the charm of his manner in private life—and they who 
knew him thus speak of it as a perfect fascination—his displays in public 
bore no trace; he was cold, stern, and forbidding, and in his sarcasm 
there was a degree of indifference to the pain he was inflicting that 
savoured of cruelty. Many of the comments on him were grossly unjust; 
as, for instance, when he spoke of certain opponents as ransacking the 
records of former generations to bring railing accusations against the 
Catholics of the present day, as men who “turned history into an old 
almanack.” The phrase has been ascribed to him, as though he himself 
called history an old almanack ; and even in the House of Commons this 
blundering calumny has found a currency, and been repeated as the 
memorable epithet of Lord Plunket. 

To Irish appreciation Plunket’s grave and dignified demeanour often 
savoured of arrogance ; but there was none of it in his nature ; his self- 
possession, too, seemed to expose him to this censure, for there was in 
him that amount of reliance and trust in his own powers that often gave 
his calm, collected attitude and impressive expression a look of pride 
and haughtiness. To attempt to surprise him into any weak admission, 
to startle him by some novel admission, or disconcert him by an inter- 
ruption, were utterly hopeless. It is told of Harry Deane Grady once 
having planned what he thought must have caused a distracting interrup- 
tion. While Plunket was ingeniously following out the details of a close 
argument, he placed before him a letter, and whispered, ‘‘ Frank that for 
me.” It was in the old days when that privilege pertained to Members 
of Parliament. Plunket, who as quickly detected the artifice, but would 
not suffer it to disconcert him, drew a shilling from his pocket and pushed 
it with the letter back to him, and went on with his speech, not permitting 
the incident in the slightest degree to interrupt the flow of his discourse. 

Small traits these, but they mark the man most distinctively, and the 
invincible tenacity with which he could attach himself to a cause marked 
him through all his life. Catholic Emancipation owed more to Plunket 
than to all the other advocates. Nor is it without a peculiar interest for 
us, at the present day, that one of the strongest grounds on which he 
supported that measure was the increased security it would give to the 
Established Church in Ireland. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘‘I consider the safety 
of the State as essentially interwoven with the integrity of the Establish- 
ment. The Established Church is the child of freedom. The Reforma- 
tion grew out of the free spirit of bold investigation ; in its turn it repaid 
the obligation with more than filial gratitude, and contributed with all its 
force to raise the fabric of our liberties. Our civil and religious liberties 
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would each of them lose much of their security if they were not so 
deeply indented each with the other. The Church need not be apprehen- 
sive. Itis a plant of the growth of three hundred years; it has struck 
its root into the State, and nothing short of a political earthquake can 
overturn it. While the State is safe it must be so; but if the State be 
endangered it cannot be secure.” 

When, by the death of Lord Londonderry, Canning succeeded to 
power, he speedily sought out Plunket and offered him the Mastership 
of the Rolls in England, with a peerage; but the bar of England, 
jealous that their own body should be passed over by the promotion 
of an Irishman to this high post, so resented the appointment that 
the nomination was rescinded, and Plunket accepted in its place the 
Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas in Ireland. There is no doubt 
that Plunket felt deeply the ,insult, as much thrown on his country 
as himself. He was not a man to undervalue the significance of such 
offensive treatment; but he was not one to make any parade of his 
indignation, or display his wounded sensibilities. Unhappily, too, it 
was not the last injury he was destined to receive from a party to whom 
his services had been priceless : he was driven to resign the Irish Chancellor- 
ship to make room for Lord Campbell, an appointment to which, to use his 
own words in taking a farewell of the bar, he had himself no part or share 
in. ‘‘ For the changes which are to take place, I am not in the slightest 
degree answerable. I have no share in them, nor have I given them my 
sanction. In yielding my assent to the proposition for my retirement, I 
have been governed solely by it having been made a personal favour by 
one to whom I owe so much that a feeling of gratitude would have left it 
morally impossible I could have done otherwise than resign.’’ These 
were his last words in public, and though he lived many years after, it 
was entirely surrounded by his children and grandchildren, and a few 
old friends who could remember the stirring scenes of their early 
lives—events which now engaged his interest far more than the topics 
of the hour. He died in his ninetieth year, the last of those great men 
whose brilliant oratory made the last debates of the Irish Parliament 
memorable in the annals of elogquence—a rare instance of one upon whom 
all the honours and distinction he had won—and they were many—were 
still immeasurably below the merits that achieved them. 

Plunket should have been in the Cabinet, and had he been an English- 
man he would have been there. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Tur O’ConNELL ERA. 


Tue O’Connell period in Ireland is the latest to which I mean to advert, 

and to that only passingly. The times are too recent in our memory, 

and too full of influences which bear upon the present, to exclude the 
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risk of partisanship in speaking of them. Though unquestionably the 
most active years of O’Connell’s life were those passed in promoting and 
accomplishing the act of Catholic Emancipation, yet it was only when 
that bill became law his great influence in Ireland may be said to 
have begun, and that the power by which he dictated terms to England 
for the government of Ireland may be taken to have dated. Unques- 
tionably able as he was, O’Connell would never have gone down 
to posterity amongst great Irishmen if his claims had rested on his 
advocacy of the Relief Bill. There were far too many and too able com- 
petitors engaged in that memorable struggle to permit O'Connell to 
occupy a foreground place; and where Canning and Plunket, Lord 
Wellesley and Brougham were ranged, the Liberator would have shone 
with a very diminished lustre. It is true his appeals to his countrymen 
were couched in language, and urged with a force which none of these 
great orators could have rivalled. In those statements, all overdrawn as 
they were, of English cruelty and oppression, and of gross injustice to 
Ireland, it was very unlikely any of these would have stooped to compete 
with him. His forte was invective, a wild and passionate invective, which, 
not satisfied with arraigning his enemy on the particular count before 
him, he liked to extend to his whole character and to his life, to show 
him, not alone guilty of this or that act, but as a monster of human 
corruption and depravity, utterly incapable of all good, and totally 
unworthy of sympathy or compassion. 

In all he said or did, in all he planned, prepared, or perpetrated, you 
saw the lawyer far more than the statesman. His brief for Ireland was 
indeed drawn by himself; but it was drafted from the details supplied by 
others. Now it was Lucas, now Molyneux, now Grattan, that he stole 
from ; the arrangement was, however, his own, and here he stood without 
compare! His advocacy seemed expressly made for the people it was 
addressed to. A more scrupulous asserter would not have carried away their 
confidence ; a more delicate one would not have engaged their sympathies. 
No self-restraint set bound to his virulence, no taste withheld him from 
vulgarity, when vulgarity would serve his cause; and as he abounded in 
humour, and revelled in the sort of illustration that appeals to the popular 
mind, no wonder was it that they never wearied of hearing one who repro- 
duced their own sentiments in the most attractive forms, and imparted 
a picturesque character to the commonest details of their, daily lives. 
In the society of such men as Flood or Grattan, or Curran, or Parsons, 
or Yelverton, he would have had no place. Had he lived in the days of 
the Irish Parliament we should, probably, have only known him as a sort 
of higher-order ‘‘ Bully Egan,” a man of fluent invective, coarse-minded, 
violent and aggressive. 

As regards the issue he was to plead, O’Connell came at the very 
moment, and in the very shape he was wanted. There was no longer a 
senate to address, but there was a people to be talked to, talked to in all 
the freedom and all the ease of everyday life, and here was one who 
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impersonated all the passions, prejudices and instincts of those he 
addressed. More than the equal of most of his competitors at the bar, 
he was denied the fair rewards of his pre-eminence. As a Catholic he 
stood under the ban of exclusion, of which his great abilities proclaimed 
the gross injustice. The body he belonged to were no longer in their 
former position of poverty and insignificance ; they had become rich and 
prosperous ; a middle class, for the first time, had been created within the 
ranks of a people which hitherto had consisted of a feeble aristocracy and a 
turbulent, uneducated multitude. To these men, who nowaspired to a perfect 
equality with their Protestant fellow-subjects, O’Connell could appeal with 
success. It had beenadmitted by the advocates of the Catholics in both Houses 
of Parliament that the Crown should possess such a power in the appoint- 
ment of Catholic bishops as might seem to guarantee their loyalty to the 
state. This was the celebrated Veto question, on which Grattan had 
laid such stress, and to which he pledged himself in his seat in Parlia- 
ment. O’Connell’s first bid for popular favour was to denounce this 
concession as an insult to the conscience of the Catholics, and the people 
were appealed to as to whether they would suffer a profligate and place- 
hunting aristocracy to make a merchandise of their faith ? 

That the masses cared very little for the question, that they scarcely 
regarded it as one that could touch their own interests or affect their own 
lives, may be guessed from the difficulty which the press of the day 
had in popularizing the matter to its readers. The people, however, were 
at last aroused, though possibly the subject-matter was not even then 
very clearly understood. O’Connell himself relates the manner in which 
a county friar introduced the question to a rural meeting. 

“Now, ma boughall, you haven’t got gumption, and you must there- 
fore be guided by them that have. This meeting is all about the Veto, 
d’ye see? And now, as none of ye know what the Veto is, I'll just make 
it as clear as a whistle to yez. The Veto, you see, is a Latin word, ma 
boughall, and none of yez understands Latin; but I'll let you know'the 
ins and outs of it, if you'll only just listen to me now. The Vetoisa 
thing that—you see, boys—the Veto is a thing—that the meeting on 
Monday is to be held about.” (Here there were loud cheers, and cries of 
hear, hear!) ‘The Veto is a thing that—in short, boys, it is a thing that 
has puzzled wiser heads than any of yez! In short, boys, as none of 
yez are able to comprehend the Veto, I needn’t take up your time about it 
now ; but I'll give you this piece of advice, boys: just go to the meeting, 
and listen to Counsellor O'Connell, and just do whatever he bids yez, boys.”’ 

The dictatorship which O'Connell exercised was not contined to the 
inferior men of his party. It extended to the very ablest and highest 
intellects among them, and even Sheil, however reluctantly he succumbed, 
had to give way at last, and accept the position and the range of part the 
great leader condescended to assign him. This fact alone might have 
warned the English Government that it had not to deal with a mere 
ordinary demagogue, a man only capable of influencing the uneducated 
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and uncultivated of the land. It should have shown them that the power 
which moulded to its purpose the most gifted minds of his contemporaries, 
and which speedily placed its possessor at their head as a leader, was not 
to be ignored or despised. It was assumed, however, that gross frauds 
and falsehoods once exposed, their propagators would be discredited, that 
violence would defeat itself by mere bootless dictation, and that moderate 
men, ceasing to be influenced by extravagant pretensions, would fall off 
from their allegiance and leave the orator to the mobs, to whom his 
appeals would be alone congenial. 

How plausible the prediction might have appeared at the time, we have 
lived to see how little of prophetic truth it was inspired by. O’Connell’s 
power lay precisely in his fitness for the time in which he figured. The 
higher and nobler minds of Flood and Grattan would never have gained 
the ascendency that he did. If they would not have stooped to much 
that he condescended to, neither had they those varied resources of escape 
from difficulty, those thousand and one devices by which he tracked the 
intentions of his adversaries, and exposed the plans of a Government 
even while they were in the mere embryo condition of speculations, and 
warned his countrymen of dangers that were impending over them, till he 
had conjured up a spirit that made their enactment impossible. It was by 
this watchfulness, this incessant prévoyance, that he won the confidence of 
his countrymen, and Irishmen came at last to believe that, come what 
might, there was at least one man who was neither to be cajoled by the 
flatteries nor hoodwinked by the subtleties of England. ‘‘ Dan is equal to 
them,”’ was the oft-repeated boast of his Irish followers ; and in the game 
which was played with succeeding Cabinets, O'Connell justified the proud 
confidence of his countrymen. 

If it was O’Connell’s fate to be overrated by his countrymen, he was 
certainly in his earlier career much undervalued by the English estimate 
ofhim. The very qualities by which he won his influence at home were 
those by which he was disparaged, nor was it easy to the critical press of 
England to forgive those endless repetitions by which all his addresses 
were characterized, and yet it was precisely through these same iterations 
that he had made himself the guiding: and directing spirit of a people. 

‘There are many men,” said he, ‘‘ who shrink from repeating them- 
selves, and who actually feel a repugnance to deliver a good sentiment or 
@ good argument just because they have delivered that sentiment or that 
argument before. This is very foolish. It is not by advancing a political 
truth once or twice or ten times, that the public will take it up and adopt 
it. No, incessant repetition is required to impress a political truth on the 
public mind. You must repeat the same lesson over and over again if 
you hope to make a permanent impression, if you even hope to impress it 
on the memory. Such has always been my practice: my object was to 
familiarize the whole people of Ireland with important political truths, 
and I could only do this by incessant repetition. I Have DONE 80 pretty 
SUCCESSFULLY.’ Men by always hearing the same things insensibly 
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associate them with received truisms, and they come to regard them as a 
part of their religious belief. Such, therefore, as feel their taste offended, 
and their nice discrimination injured, by the wearisome recurrence of the 
same thought, or very often the self-same words, of an O'Connell oration, 
may be asked to remember what was the speaker’s intention, to whom he 
was addressing himself, and how advisedly he was incurring what has 
exposed him to an adverse criticism. 

Of his oratory it is not easy to speak—to describe it would be nigh 
impossible. First of all, he had many manners, and his skill consisted in 
the way he could suit himself to a peculiar auditory. The O'Connell of 
the platform or the open-air mecting was very unlike the O’Connell 
pleading at Nisi Prius, and still less like the O’Connell of the House of 
Commons. When addressing an audience composed exclusively of his 
countrymen he gave full swing to every trait and sentiment of his Celtic 
nature. He knew precisely how much of argumentation his hearers would 
bear, and where, when the reasoning process had begun to weary, it was 
necessary to enliven the theme with an anecdote or ajest. As there is 
no form of wit that appeals so successfully to the Irish nature as that in 
which a ready reply, a sarcastic rejoinder figures, he never failed to 
adduce one of these, of which his store seemed inexhaustible ; and when he 
desired to attach a nickname to a political opponent, he did so, with 
such circumstances of story and such aids to memory from illustration, 
that the epithet seemed nailed to the object of it for life. To Irish ears 
there was a great charm in that ‘‘ brogue,”’ so full, so rich, so melodious, 
aiding drollery immensely by the sly softness of its tones, and giving to 
touches of pathetic meaning a depth of tenderness intensely touching. 

If he was seldom great he was never dull, and no matter how many 
had preceded him on the same theme, he was certain to have something 
new, if not in fact, at least in his treatment of it. 

Give him a good point and no man made more of it, and the way in 
which, for a while, he would constitute himself the defender of what he 
meant to overthrow, the Avvocato del Diavolo of a bad cause, would display 
a power of exhausting a subject positively marvellous. With a theme too 
frail or too faulty to be sustained by argument he fell back on a sort of 
rollicking good humour, in which he would ridicule the pedantry that took 
only one view of the matter, and laugh at the narrow-minded absurdity that 
could impart to it any importance whatever. Truth never trammelled 
him, though what he said of an opponent might in the next twenty-four 
hours be shown to be false and libellous; that brief interval of currency 
often sufficed for what he intended, and damaged a reputation beyond all 
power of recall. He had an immense command of the foulest language 
of abuse, and was thoroughly unscrupulous in the use of it. Still it was 
remarkable how, even in his most passionate invectives, he preferred to 
ridicule some weakness or some small personal peculiarity of his victim, 
rather than make a serious attack on his character, and in this, too, he 
consulted the tone of an Irish audience, who are never better pleased than 
when they can temper their malignity with a hearty laugh. 
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They who knew O'Connell in his private life, declared that no trace 
of party animosity or political partisanship dashed the racy good-humour 
of his manner, that an ungenerous allusion to an adversary or a damaging 
story never escaped him, and that in his careless geniality there was no 
vestige of the man who, on the platform, hurled the blackest insults at his 
opponents, nor scrupled to overwhelm them with the most slanderous abuse. 

It is a point much contested, and, so far as I know, very far still from 
settled, whether O'Connell was sincere in his agitation for a Repeal of the 
Union, and really believed that the measure would be for the benefit of 
Ireland, or simply maintained the question as an open grievance by which 
he could employ a certain pressure on any administration in power, 
increasing or diminishing his agitation according to the circumstances of 
the time. No man ever lived less likely to be deluded by any visionary 
enthusiasm than O’Connell. The warmth of his temperament never 
overcame the strong practical common sense of his mind, and he must 
thoroughly well have understood that a more hopeless undertaking than a 
measure to repeal the Union could not have occurred to a politician. It 
is, however, in this same hopelessness that we can detect his adoption 
of it, if we accept the latter solution of his policy, since, in the impossibility 
of carrying the measure, he secured the longevity of his grievance. 
Besides this, the question was one which admitted of its advocate deploy- 
ing before the world all the unredressed complaints of Irishmen, while 
arguing that they could only be dealt with by a native parliament. It 
was as though he said—Here are the wrongs which the House of 
Commons in College Green would inquire into and redress, and it depends 
upon England whether she will herself apply the remedy, or compel us 
to assert our right to employ it. 

It is in this way, I feel assured, that O’Connell regarded the question 
of Repeal, and believed that the mere agitation of it would exact more 
concessions from England than, had the measure been carried, even an 
Irish Parliament would have been able to secure for Ireland. In the 
hot impatience of that patriot party who called themselves ‘‘ Young 
Ireland’ may, perhaps, be seen how little trust they reposed in the agita- 
tion, and how meanly they thought of the ‘‘false issue’ by which their 
country’s fate was to be decided. These misguided, but, perhaps, sincere 
men, deemed that in this game of lawyerlike craft and subtlety the whole 
character of the people was being gradually degraded and debased ; that 
trick and evasion, even when successful, were but sorry lessons to teach 
a nation; and that the concessions which were yielded to bullying 
arrogance, or flung contemptuously to wearisome supplication, were less 
blessings than curses to the land they fell upon. For this perversion of 
patriotism, then, these men hated O’Connell; while he scorned them as 
a set of meaningless, impracticable spouters, incapable of serving any 
cause, and ignorant alike of the feelings and the resources of England. 

Meanwhile, O’Connell continued to use Repeal as a menace to what- 
ever party was in power. If the Conservatives were in, he threatened 
them with all the consequences that had accomplished Emancipation, Ifthe 
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Whigs were in office he subdued his complaints to a murmuring discontent, 
temporarily appeased by certain concessions, and, above all, by the 
transfer to him of all, or nearly all, the patronage to office in Ireland. 

If Repeal, therefore, might seem a mockery and a delusion to many, 
to him it was influence, power, and station, ability to advance and 
promote his friends, and, the scarce less pleasing power, to revenge himself 
on his enemies; and here it is worthy of note, that, though a man of a 
warm and genial nature, and with many traits of generosity in his 
character, there was in the vindictiveness with which O’Connell followed 
up an injury an amount of malignity very difficult to reconcile with his 
usual conduct and bearing. 

Thus the chastisement he once met with in the ‘House’ from 
Dogherty he never forgot nor forgave. It had been, it is true, a sur- 
passing success, and both sides of the House had cheered an attack 
which, from his own countryman, and with his own weapons, had com- 
pletely confuted him, and overwhelmed him with shame and confusion. 

When, then, on Lord Anglesey’s return to Ireland for the second 
time as Viceroy, it was intimated to Dogherty that his Excellency desired 
to see him, it was to learn that he was to be advanced to the bench as 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Dogherty’s practice at the bar had never been of the highest, nor had 
his standing placed him amongst the leaders, while his abilities were 
freely admitted and his personal popularity actually unbounded. When 
he returned home, therefore, with his good tidings, they were not the less 
relished that the announcement was made to a room full of a company 
who had dined that day with him, and who greeted the news with all the 
warmth and enthusiasm of friendship. That the appointment was one 
specially asked for by the Viceroy himself as a personal favour to him, 
gave it, besides, an additional value to Dogherty, who had a great admira- 
tion and regard for the gallant soldier. 

The hearty congratulations on the event were scarcely over, when a 
second messenger summoned Dogherty to the Castle. It was now close 
on midnight, and he found the Marquis labouring under considerable 
excitement and betraying great anxiety and irritability of manner. ‘I 
have sent for you, Dogherty,” said he, ‘‘to ask a fayour—so great a 
favour, indeed, that I do not know how to frame my request for it. Do 
you feel yourself in a mood to refuse me nothing I could ask ?”’ 

‘‘T believe, my lord, I am able to give you this assurance.” 

‘* Well, then, my request is this, that you will completely forget the 
conversation I held with you two hours ago—that you will regard all that 
passed between us as non avenu—and that my offer to you, and your 
acceptance of advancement, have no existence whatever.” 

‘On one condition, my lord, I accept all this, which is, that you inform 
me what are the reasons which have induced your Excellency to make 
such a request.” 

After a short pause and a struggle, in which shame could not be 
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entirely suppressed, the Marquis proceeded to say that O’Connell had 
been with him immediately after the first interview, and eagerly entered 
upon the new law appointments. Though making no strenuous opposi- 
tion to the others, no sooner had he heard of this to the Common Pleas 
than he declared that if such a promotion were to be made he would 
withdraw all his support from the Government, and give the administra- 
tion his most fierce and damaging opposition. ‘‘ He gives me one choice,” 
said the Viceroy — ‘it is, he or you! It is, therefore, no longer a 
personal matter is at issue: it is the fate of a Cabinet ; it is the life of a 
Ministry!” 

*‘In that case, my lord,’”’ answered Dogherty, proudly, ‘<I will not 
permit you to recall your words. My personal obligations to you are 
such that I am ready to sacrifice any advantage to an individual request 
from you; but that I should yield to the tyrannous dictation of Mr. 
O’Connell, would disgrace not alone myself, but the profession I belong to. 
Thold you, therefore, to your word, my lord; it is for you to maintain 
or to withdraw it.” 

Dogherty held his ground and was raised to the bench, and O’Connell, 
separating himself from the Whigs—the base, bloody, and brutal Whigs, 
as he called them—began that course of opposition which only stopped 
short of a civil war through the Liberator’s own dread of personal con- 
sequences. Though he had organized seditious violence with what looked 
like the daring of a bold and courageous man, O’Connell was evidently 
deficient in personal “ pluck,”’ and when, on the memorable 12th October, 
he was told that the Government would prosecute on a charge of high 
treason, well knowing that they would not risk such an issue without 
good reason to anticipate success, and aware from what material, inimical 
to him, a Dublin jury would be drawn, he gave way at once to deep 
depression, almost despair. ‘‘I scarcely think,” said he, “they will 
attempt a prosecution for high treason, though, indeed, there is hardly 
anything too desperate for them to attempt. If they do, I will make my 
confession, and prepare for death.” 

When he found, however, that he was to be tried for ‘‘ conspiracy,” 
he scoffed at the whole proceeding, and laughingly spoke of how he would 
pass the time in gaol, and how little injury his health might incur, if he 
only were to follow a few simple rules of diet and exercise. 





CHAPTER IX. 
O’CoNNELL’S CONTEMPORARIES. 


Ir has been sometimes said that O’Connell owed no small share of the 
ascendency he acquired to the great inferiority of his contemporaries in 
comparison with those who had preceded them in the public life of 
Ireland. This is by no means true. Of the great names which the last 
struggle for nationality had made historical, several survived. Bushe, 
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Plunket, Saurin, Sir William Smith, Burrowes, Holmes, and O’Grady 
were either on the bench or at the bar; while of a later generation it is 
only necessary to quote Sheil, North, and Dogherty, each of whom had 
already achieved high success in the English House. 

For many reasons the bar of Ireland has always included full four- 
fifths of the highest ability of the land. It is not alone that its rewards 
are the greatest of all professions, and that through it the path to public 
life lies most easily open, but that the character and habits of the career 
are most in accordance with the national mind. That perpetual tourna- 
ment, where mind is pitted against mind, whose very essence is a personal 
rivalry with the daily opportunity for display, are immense attractions to 
a race in which combativeness is a strong characteristic, and the passion 
for notoriety not a weak trait. The discipline of the lawyer’s mind was, 
besides, the great training exercise for that conversational success so dear 
to every Irishman’s heart, and the possession of which always secured 
its owner a high place and great favour in the esteem of his countrymen. 

In the pre-Unionite period the finish of a gentleman’s education was 
a call to the bar, and certainly the culture of the time has thrown no 
disparagement on the practice. With Anthony Malone commences the 
fame of the Irish bar. Grattan speaks of him as a man of the finest 
intellect any country ever produced. ‘‘ The three ablest men,” adds he, 
‘“‘T ever heard were Mr. Pitt (the father), Mr. Murray (Lord Mansfield), 
and Mr. Malone. For a popular assembly I would choose Pitt; for a 
Privy Council, Mansfield ; but for twelve wise men, Malone.” 

Next in the order of those Irishmen who have bequeathed a classic 
fame to the bar came Hussey Burgh, of whom Grattan spoke in terms not 
less strong ‘‘ Gifted with great talent, great variety, wit, oratory, logic, 
if he had the weakness, he had also the pride of genius. He strove to 
raise his country along with himself. The gates of promotion were 
closed against him, as the gates of glory opened to him.” 

The last of this ‘‘ mould of men’ was Bushe, scarcely, if indeed at 
all, the inferior of the other two I have mentioned. For purity of style, 
for variety of imagery, for elegance of diction, and a gracefulness in 
expression that constantly reminded one of Cicero, Bushe was pre- 
eminently distinguished. These men formed the Augustan age of the 
Irish bar, nor have their traditions entirely died out within our own 
memories. Sheil’s brilliancy, marred as it was by every disadvantage of 
voice and manner, lives in the recollection of all who have heard him— 
the most astonishing display of varied eloquence since the days of Curran. 
North, a.name almost forgotten already, was perhaps the last of that 
classic school who gave to their native tongue all the elegance and finish 
of the Latin, and in whose perfect sentences not a tense nor an epithet 
could be changed with advantage. North died young, some say broken- 
hearted by what he deemed his want of success in the English House, and 
which he entered with a reputation only a little lower than Grattan’s. 
Indeed, his fame at the Irish bar was unbounded, and many declared him 
fully the equal of Curran. 
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It is strange that no collection has been made of his. speeches, of 
which even the fragments that newspapers have preserved are amongst the 
grandest displays of Irish eloquence. A tender,sensitiveness, almost 
womanly in delicacy, ill fitted him for the rough usage of public life, and a 
highly poetic temperament separated him, in sympathy at least, from the 
masses among whom he moved ; but with all this, he had a manly vigour 
and daring, that only needed physical powers to have made him one of 
the most conspicuous men that Ireland had sent to the English ‘‘ House.”’ 

In that memorable trial of Lord Wellesley’s era in Ireland called the 
Bottle Conspiracy, when Plunket, then Attorney-General, ridiculed, with all 
the withering powers of his sarcasm, the contemptible exhibition of some 
Orange display, its tawdry blazonry, and its tasteless decoration, North 
replied in a passage which, ill-reported as it is, will still convey some 
notion of the style and character of his manner. And it is well to 
remember that a voice modulated to perfection, and an enunciation 
singularly sweet and captivating, imparted a gracefulness fully equal to 
that of the words themselves. Plunket, to conciliate the Orange jurymen, 
who mustered strongly in the box, had introduced that eulogium on King 
William which, probably, as panegyric, has never been equalled in our 
language ; to this North replied :— 

“The Attorney-General has pourtrayed the character and sketched the 
history of King William. I shall not attempt to follow him there. I 
shall not enter into any such vain and foolish emulation. I might as well 
think to shoot arrows at the sun. Gentlemen, yon have heard that fine 
description. The Attorney-General has laid his offering on the altar of 
King William,—an offering of his own workmanship, fresh from the mint 
of his transcendent genius, and glowing with all those divine attributes 
end God-like qualities which the power of a sublime eloquence enabled 
him to stamp upon it. But let him not therefore sneer at the poorer 
offering of humbler men to the same object of this worship. His gift was 
one every way worthy of him, suited to his extraordinary talents, his 
refined taste and his superior education, but we are taught to believe 
that the rude wonder of the shepherds was as acceptable as the gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh of the Eastern kings. 

“‘ The Attorney-General has taunted these poor men with their want 
of taste; the sashes and scarves with which they decorated the statue 
were tawdry and vulgar, it seems, and the mantua-maker of King William, 
as he termed him, did not adjust his millinery as well as might be ; but, 
gentlemen, this is not a point of taste, it is a matter of feeling. The 
soldier in the battle clings with as much devotion and fidelity to his 
tattered colours as if they displayed the paintings of Rubens, or the 
designs of Raphael. I therefore claim for these poor men what the Attorney- 
General has claimed for himself: I claim the right to express in their own 
homely dialect, and after their own vulgar and tasteless manner, if you 
will have it so, their respect for the memory of King William, and their 
gratitude for the benefit he has conferred upon them and on their country, 
Such sentiments, or such expression of them, you may tell me, are not 
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justified by reason or philosophy, and if you will argue the point with me 
like metaphysicians and philosophers, I shall be compelled to admit that 
they are not. But be it they are not reason, I tell you they are nature ! 

‘“‘ There is a principle imparted in the human breast for the highest and 
noblest purposes, that, by attractions which we cannot always explain, but 
which we can never resist, draws us together into bands and companies of 
kindred feeling : sometimes it is the recollection that we are sprung from 
the same endeared and consecrated soil, sometimes the spirit-stirring 
thought that we have drawn our loyal swords in defence of the same 
sovereign, and the same law, and perhaps the touching remembrance that 
we have bowed together before the altar of a common faith. Whatever 
they may be, they are the links that join heart to heart, the fine cords that 
bind man to man; they are as sensitive as they are strong, and never can 
be broken with impunity. If the Attorney-General had consulted the 
illustrious person at the head of his Majesty’s Government in this country, 
he could have told him that even the feeble, pliant Hindoo, who bows his 
head before every conqueror, Christian and Mahomedan, Tartar and 
European, will not permit one darling rite, one ancient usage, one cherished 
privilege to be touched, revolted, or disturbed. 

‘‘ Not Tamerlane nor Jengis, not Clive nor Wellesley, in the plenitude 
of their power, ever dared to assail him in the sanctuary of his feelings, 
and shall Irishmen endure, in tame and uncomplaining submission, what 
would not be borne by the feeble and enslaved Hindoo ? ” 

After North, but it must be said lonyo intervailo, eame Dogherty. 
Dogherty had no pretension whatever to be included in that select knot 
which stands out as the classic bar of Ireland; he had none of the 
scholar-like qualities, or of that refined culture, which, descending from 
Malone to Bushe, found their last representative in John North; but 
Dogherty had very great gifts, and they were all of them distinctly, 
palpably Irish. He had all the blended wit and humour, the airy viva- 
city, the strong affection, and the headlong dash and intrepidity of the 
Celt. No hard usage of the world, no rough reverses, ever soured a 
temper that seemed made for generosity. With his fine person, his high- 
bred look and imposing carriage, he recalled less the gowned barrister of 
the Four Courts than the Irish noble of the days of Versailles and its 
court. He showed us what those high-bred and chivalrous Irishmen were 
like, who, with all the charm of local colour and European culture, pre- 
sented to the courts of the continent the most finished gentlemen of Europe. 
His popularity in the English House was unbounded ; and the way in which 
men gathered around him in the lobbies and avenues of the House to listen 
to his cheery, high-hearted talk, ever sensible and ever witty, is amongst 
the pleasant memories of some of the few who survive him. 

It is said that Dogherty was the only Irish representative O'Connell 
ever quailed before in debate. The certainty that Dogherty’s manly 
frankness and his genial good-humour would predispose so many in his 
favour, and the. knowledge that no provocation could disturb the temper 
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of one who felt that his honour was unassailable, made O’Connell more 
than reluctant to attack him. In one memorable case, the Donerail 
conspiracy it was called, O’Connell did forget this prudence, and actually 
threatened to impeach him at the bar of the House. Dogherty met the 
challenge, and, in a speech worthy of Canning himself, made his oppo- 
nent endure, for nearly an hour, an assault in which the most sarcastic 
ridicule blended with a withering scorn. It was, couched within the form 
of a reply, a bold sketch of a biography, in which calumny and falsehood 
were held up to shame, and the coarse acts of a professional bully held 
up to the reprobation of the House, and yet, throughout the whole, the 
speaker neither was carried away by temper nor suffered one word to escape 
him which should violate order or even transcend the rules of good taste. 
It was a complete triumph, and as a victory over O’Connell, it stands pre- 
eminently the most signal ever achieved in the English House of Commons. 

It is assuredly with no sense of self-satisfaction, far less with exul- 
tation, that we can compare the Parliament of that day with the present, 
as regards those who represent the talent and ability of Ireland. « 

At that period Plunket was in the height of his Parliamentary fame ; 
Parnell displayed his vast knowledge, his wide and manly views, 
strengthened by an unswerving public consistency ; North was conspicuous 
for that high-soaring eloquence, that noble enthusiasm, and that generous 
ardour that marked the man of genius; Fitzgerald, the Knight of Kerry, 
was there to recall the ready-wittedness, the brilliancy and the humour 
of the Irishman of the old school ; Newport and Spring Rice distinguished 
themselves as fluent and able speakers, well versed on every Irish ques- 
tion; and though it might open discussion to claim Canning, certainly 
Croker belonged indisputably to Ireland, and in his writings, as in his 
speeches, evidenced much that was characteristically national. 

It would be an ungracious task to muster those who now, in place of 
these names, represent the mind, the sentiment, or the capacity of 
Ireland. The fact is indisputable: the descent from the times of Grattan 
and Flood to O'Connell and Sheil is not so distinctly marked as from 
the O’Connell period to our own day; and the public dignity and the 
political importance of the country has suffered in proportion to the 
inferiority of those who represent it. 

The time of Irish patriotism descended unsullied from Swift to 
Grattan, and from Grattan to Plunket; after whom came that brood, 
illegitimate descendants as they were, of the great men who had made 
Ireland famous, to quarrel over the inheritance and contest the birthright ; 
till we have arrived at a time at which Irishmen have ceased to influence 
the destinies of the land of their birth, and are only consulted that their 
counsels may seem to colour the already determined policy of those who 
rule us. 
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Charles Rirkpatrich Sharpe. 
oe 


Nor so very many years ago, in walking along the streets of Edinburgh, 
a stranger would have been struck with the appearance of a figure to be 
often seen there. It was that of a tall, ruddy-complexioned, powerfully- 
built man, clad in a long blue surtout or frock-coat a good deal faded, and 
reaching down to his ankles, which were encased in silk-thread stockings, 
his feet being thrust into shoes of the kind known as pumps, about 
which fluttered a copious supply of silk ribbon. His neckerchief was 
downy, large, and bulging, rolled round the neck many times, and pro- 
jecting in ‘‘ wreaths like a great poultice,” as complete an anti-Brummellite 
as ever was worn. On his head towered a huge Brutus wig of light 
brown hair. His linen was ample and spotlessly white. It was the only 
thing, according to Hill Burton, about his person which prevented you 
from supposing that he had been “shot and stuffed on his return home 
from college, and sprinkled with the frowsy mouldiness which time imparts 
to stuffed animals and other things, in which a semblance to the fresh- 
ness of living nature is vainly attempted to be preserved.” His umbrella 
was no exception to the rest of his mode. It was of green silk, with a 
crosier-shaped horn handle and long stout brass point—an umbrella 
eminently companionable, sensible, and large enough to shelter a mode- 
rately-sized family from the rain. The stranger addressing him would 
find his manners as charmingly antiquated as his costume. High-bred 
and sedately dignified, his manner filled you with respect and carried you 
into a world of old courtesy and genuine pleasantness, where you had to 
be on your guard against undue familiarity. 

This strange person was as notable in his character as in his aspect 
and manners, and if you follow him home to his house in Princes 
Street, you will see in what direction his tastes lay. As you walk behind 
him many people turn round and look at him and speak of him, and 
tell one another of some token of the brilliancy of his pen or the humour 
and sarcasm of his pencil—the mingled grotesqueness and kindliness, fun 
and power that lay in both. You may have some difficulty in getting 
into his house, where is his celebrated museum. If you go there with the 
idea that he is an old man, and his wonderful collection merely a hobby, 
and show him that you think so; orif you go as a man of rank or a 
person of quality, and look on him in the light of a showman or exhibitor 
of his museum; you have no chance of admittance. An old man with 
his hobby—why, he rode it as a pony whena boy! To be at the beck- 
and-call of the great of the land—why, he himself was descended from 
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two of the best families in the country, and felt their blood in his veins ! 
For, as was remarked at the time of his death, he was a good deal imbued 
with the kind of pride of old Sir Edward Seymour, who, when asked by 
Charles II. if he was not a member of the Duke of Somerset’s family, 
answered, ‘‘ No, sire; the Duke is a member of mine.” 

But suppose you have the entrée to his museum. You will see much 
there that is worth a long visit and careful examination. His collection 
was, indeed, multifarious—comprising al]l manner of curious and antique 
relics connected in some way with Scottish history: pictures,—one or two 
Lelys and Vandykes, family memorials, and portraits of personages who 
had in any way made themselves famous or notorious; suits of armour, 
graven images, old silver-work, trinkets, enamels, miniatures, easy-chairs, 
and naked statues, all amassed after no particular principle or method 
of arrangement. Each article had an atmosphere of association about it 
which it was pleasant to breathe, and its story was often more interesting 
than its intrinsic merit or value. It would be difficult, nay, impossible, 
to characterize his collection in a word or phrase. What Hill Burton, 
writing of him under the name of Fitzpatrick Smart, says about his 
collection of books, is applicable to his whole museum: ‘‘ He, through a 
long life, had been an enthusiastic and vigilant collector. He was far 
from omnivorous. He had a principle of selection peculiar and separate 
from all others, as was his own individuality from other men’s. You 
could not classify his library according to any of the accepted nomen- 
clatures peculiar to the initiated. He was not a black-letter man, or a 
tall copyist, or an uncut man, or a rough-edge man, or an early English 
dramatist, or an Elzevirian, or a broadsider, or a pasquinader, or an old 
brown-calf man, or a Grangerite, or a tawny moroccoite, or a gilt-topper, 
or a marbled-insider, or an editio-princeps man; neither did he come 
under any of the more vulgar classifications of collectors whose thoughts 
run more upon the usefulness for study than upon the external conditions 
of their library: such as those who affect science, or the classics, or 
English poetic and historical literature. There was no way of defining his 
peculiar walk save by his own name: it was the Fitzpatrick Smart 
walk.” Association of some kind, no matter what, was, perhaps, the 
strongest recommendation an article could have for him. Thus, although 
his taste in pictures was exquisite, yet some unutterably bad daub 
was dear to him, on account of some particular association it had to 
his wayward fancy. Before you had left his house he would have 
told you many a curious tale, many a weird legend, or some stray bit 
of family history ; and in the course of general conversation he would 
have said many a quaintly clever thing. If you had been talking of artists 
you might have heard him say, ‘‘ Artists—everybody artists now—fiddle- 
players! John Ketch, Esq., artist!’ ‘‘ Though players are gone, esquires 
have come up; all the world esquires!”’ Talking of politics or history, he, 
perhaps, might have told you that a Whig, properly such, “ always shows a 
complete ignorance of history as well as of human nature.” Did you wax 
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angry at anybody or anything, he might have told you that ‘‘ anger improves 
the appearance of nothing but a cat’s tail;”’ or did you speak of some 
unworthy member of an old family, he might have said, ‘The oldest 
cheeses have most mites, so old families with filthy relations.’’ Perhaps, 
before you had left him, Sir Walter Scott might have looked in, and 
saluted him as Charles,—for Sir Walter and Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
were great friends. Let us have a glance at the life of this strange old 
man. There must be much in it to amuse and interest; there may be. 
something to instruct and profit. A recently published memoir, with 
some etchings and photographs from his original drawings, serve very 
pleasantly to recall his image to a younger generation. 

Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe was born at Hoddam Castle, in Dumfries- 
shire, on the 15th May, 1781. He was the third son of Charles Sharpe 
of Hoddam, and Eleonora, younger daughter of John Renton of Lammerton. 
Through his father’s connections he was related to the royal race of Stuart ; 
through his mother’s with the Eglintoun family. His aunt, Lady Murray, 
was blessed, when a girl, by Trevor, Bishop of Durham, an old college 
friend of her father’s, who was so handsome a man that he generally went 
by the title of the “‘ Beauty of Holiness.” Her father is said to have once 
dined with Swift, and was much astonished at the freedom with which 
Swift, at Lord Halifax’s table, recalled a dish, which had pleased his 
taste, after the removal of the first course. By the will of his mother’s great 
uncle, who bequeathed to Charles’s father all his estates, he assumed the 
name of Sharpe, but Charles was too proud of the ancestral glory of the 
Kirkpatricks to drop that cognomen altogether. He showed as much 
vexation at some one having omitted the initial letter of his true patro- 
nymic, as we lately read Sir William Hamilton did when at college, on 
his mother omitting from the address of her letter the title ‘‘ Esquire.” 

The castle in which he was born was a good specimen of the high 
double tower with bartizan and steep roof common to the baronial era in 
Scottish history. It is said to have been built betwixt the years 1437 
and 1484, by John Herries of Herries, nicknamed John de Reeve, a 
powerful Border baron. In the middle of the sixteenth century it descended 
to female heirs, and soon afterwards came into the possession of John 
Sharpe. Before the union of the two countries, Hoddam was one of the 
places of defence in the Borders, and, in an appendix to the Border laws, 
we find it was appointed to be kept ‘‘ with ane wise stout man, and to have 
with him four well-horsed men, and these to have two stark footmen, 
servants to keep their horses, and the principal to have ane stout footman.” 
On the ridge above the castle stands the singular square tower known as 
the Tower of Repentance, to which Sharpe thus alludes in one of his 
ballads :-— 

No more to lone Repentance Tower, 
At twilight shall I stray, 


And deem I hear the mermaid pour, 
Afar, her melting lay; 
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Nor see, along the silver sands, 
The flitting fairies glide, 

Dancing retreat, with twisted hands, 
As pipes the coming tide. 

This square tower is built of hewn stone, and over its door are carved 
the figures of a dove and serpent, denoting grace and remorse, and betwixt 
them the word “Repentance.” Hence, although its proper name is 

- Trailtrow, it is much more commonly called the Tower of Repentance. 
By the old Border laws, a watch was maintained there with a firepan and 
a bell to give warning whenever the English approached the river Annan. 
It was built by the same Lord Herries, the well-known marauding baron, 
Returning once from England with some prisoners, whom he had unlawfully 
seized, a great storm overtook him while crossing the Solway Frith, and, 
in order to relieve the boat, he cut the throats of the unfortunate captives 
and threw them into the sea. Remorse of conscience, however, after- 
wards possessed him, and he built this tower as a proof of his sorrow 
for his crime, as well as of his hope of future grace. Mr. Sharpe’s ballad, 
in reference to this history, is sweet and touching. He describes how 
Lord Herries sat within the tower and bewailed his crime one moonlight 
night; his soul ‘‘sad and sair,’’ and dark amid all the blaze of moon- 
light. He ‘‘ gloured ” upon the sea and sighed :— 

The night is fair and calm the air, 
No blasts disturb the tree ; 


Baith men and beast now tak their rest, 
And a’s at peace but me. 


He has lost that peace which neither wealth nor power can bring back to 
him, nor ‘‘ beauty’s rolling ee,’’ and he must ever think of the mouldering 
bones lying under yon silver shimmering waves 

That softly rise and fa’, 


He thinks of the yellow hair of his victims, and their “ e’en sae bricht and 
clear,’’ and of her who is sitting waiting, singing a woeful song for her 
darling who cometh not; of the old grey-headed man he did not spare, 
he says in a verse, which has been thought to equal the power of 
Burns— 
I plunged an auld man in the sea, 
Whase locks were like the snaw : 
His hairs sall serve for rapes to me, 
In hell my soul to draw. 


The ballad thus ends :— 


Repentance! signal of my bale, 
Built of the lasting stane, 

Ye lang shall tell the bluidy tale, 
When I am dead and gane. 

How Hoddam’s lord, ye lang sall tell, 
By conscience stricken sair, 

In life sustained the pains of hell, 
And perish’d in despair, 
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The castle in which he was brought up and spent a large portion of 
his time, was a ruinous, tumble-down sort of a place. He writes of it in 
that vein of pleasant sarcasm so characteristic of him: ‘I know not how 
the weather has been in other parts of the world, but we have as yet had 
nothing but winter: frost, hail, and nightly hurricanes that shake the 
turrets and chimneys of this ruinous pile so much, that we require to be 
dug out of the rubbish every morning to make our toilettes for breakfast. 
When I lie in bed listening to the furious winds I frequently think, Oh, that 
I had the wings of a dove, or of a rook, or a wild goose, or any fast-flying 
bird, to achieve a milder climate! of the Isle of Palms, for instance, where 
are sunshine and flowers, and the sweet sunshine of Favonius all the year 
round. But alas! I cannot fly, far less find that terrestrial paradise of 
Wilson’s in my map; my only hope of wings rests with Sir James Hall 
of Dunglass and Professor Playfair; and if George Forbes and Cummin 
return from their pilgrimage without a palm-branch in their bills and a 
navigable chart of the island in their pockets, farewell to the prospect of 
everlasting strawberries and cream, and a certain cure of the rheumatism.” 
He was sent to the University of Edinburgh in 1796, and two years afterwards 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his Master’s degree on 
the 28th of June, 1806. At Oxford his pleasant manners and striking power 
of descriptive humour procured for him many illustrious friends, such as 
Lord Gower (Duke of Sutherland), Lord Newton (Earl of Lanesborough), 
Conybeare, afterwards Professor of Poetry, young Macdonald, the Chief 
Baron’s son, Granville Somerset, Finch, Gaisford. He never forgot, 
however, his friends at home; and was remarkably proud of, and much 
attached, to his father and mother. He prized highly his father’s literary 
attainments and fine social qualities, and his mother’s simple kindness and 
beauty. He writes to her with much affection: ‘ Of all my pleasures the 
sight of you will be the greatest ; you are my only treasure, my consolation 
in all the changes and chances to which mortality is subject. I feel for 
you in a manner that I do not for any one else in the world; and when 
you are gone my selfisnness and apathy must render me totally unworthy 
of remaining any longer there.” And, again, in a letter to his sister : 
‘‘T have often been surprised that my mother, whose beauty was once so 
conspicuous, should so totally have escaped every flourish of affectation. 
This is a grand cosmetic, a setter-off of features beyond all the Rowlands 
and Olympian dews in the world. Here hypocrisy is lawful, and in this 
way a woman displays, after the best manner, the charms of her mind as 
well as of her person.” 

The portraits that he executed for friends were so much admired that 
the stately Cyril Jackson, then in the zenith of his reputation as head of 
the House (Aides Christi), expressed a wish to see both the artist-under- 
graduate and his work. He accordingly both dined with the Dean and 
heard him preach. He liked neither dinner nor sermon. He called the 
former ‘a painful pleasure, where, although the host was exceedingly 
gracious and talkative, a prodigious wide yawn reminded us every now 
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and then that we were dining with a great man.” He says the latter was 
exceedingly dry and full of repetition, ‘‘ and it was read with snch a 
prodigious deal of snufiling that you would have sworn the miracle of 
Balaam’s ass was repeated, and that an inspired swine was grunting 
sinners from their evil ways. Well did Dr. Parr exclaim of this man, 
‘ Oh, that mine enemy would write a book !’’’ Of Dr. Parr himself, however, 
he had no exalted opinion, and when talking of him, in reference to Queen 
Caroline, he says, ‘‘ What a companion for a Princess! I have met him 
at Oxford, the very worst-bred brute, composed of insolence and tobacco, 
that I ever saw or heard of.” 

He did not care much for the mere ordinary type of Oxford men; he 
thought the tutors unmannerly and disgusting in their behaviour; he hated 
classical learning when divorced from elegant and refined literary taste. 
The number of Irishmen at his college was considerable. He did not 
relish them. ‘All the Irish youths are giving themselves infinite concern 
about the Union. We have one courageous lad who wishes himself at 
the head of the rebels, though I am certain that is not the part of his own 
body he would show to the enemy; and another who declares he would 
not go to Court on any account whatever—wishing, I suppose, to mortify 
the King and break the heart of the tristful Queen. I doubt not that all 
our Irish Christ-Churchians would join the French were they to invade 
England ; and truly, for that reason, I rather wish the French to come, 
as our youths would all be hanged, and Oxford have a happy riddance 
from a pack of abominable knaves.” 

His political creed is apparent, and comes out strikingly in a poem he 
contributed to the Anti-Jucobin Review (vol. ix., pp. 515), entitled the 
‘‘ Vision of Liberty,” written in the style of Spenser. In a dream he sees 
France ravaged and deserted. In the midst of desolation and devastation 
is reared the brazen temple of the idol, Liberty. Towards it approach 
the leaders of the English Whigs, headed by Fox, in procession, after the 
manner of the court of Queen Lucifera (Fairy Queen, book i., canto iv.) 
The satire is biting, and its language is strong and forcible, though 
partaking occasionally of the coarseness of the period. 

In 1802 the first two volumes of the Miénstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
appeared, under the editorship of Sir Walter Scott. This was the very 
work to stir Sharpe’s enthusiasm, and, incited by his admiration for such 
a collection of chivalric and historical ballad poetry, he addresses a letter 
to the editor, sending him the ‘‘ Twa Corbies” and “ Lord William,”’ one 
of which had been taught him by a nurse, and the other by Miss Erskine 
of Alva, offering him, at the same time, others which he knew and loved. 
He tells Sir Walter that, from earliest infancy, he had been fond of old 
ballads, and that he had sat for days listening to the ‘‘ spinsters and the 
knitters in the sun,’’ singing many of the songs which appeared in his 
first two volumes. The first result of this letter was that two original 
ballads, by Sharpe himself, appeared in the third volume of the MJinstrelsy, 
published in 1803, and although placed beside those of Scott, Leyden, 
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and Wilson, hold no mean position in that delightful volume. They 
were entitled ‘‘ The Tower of Repentance,”’ which we have already alluded 
to, and the ‘‘ Murder of Caerlaveroc,” containing one verse which has 
been very generally admired : 
Unclosed her mouth of rosy hue, 
Whence issued fragrant air, 
That gently, in soft motion, blew 
Stray ringlets of her hair. 

Scott called on Sharpe at Oxford soon after their correspondence. He 
did not, at first, make such a favourable impression on Sharpe as might 
have been expected from the character of them both, and the similarity 
of their tastes. ‘‘The Border Minstrel,” Sharpe records, “ paid me a 
visit some time since, on his way to town, and I very courteously invited 
him to breakfast. He is dreadfully lame and much too poetical. He 
shouts without mercy, and pays compliments so high-flown that my self- 
conceit, though a tolerable good shot, could not even wing one of them; 
but he told me that he intended to present me with the new edition 
of his book, and I found comfort in that. He also invited me to his 
cottage in Scotland, and I promised him a visit with the same sincerity 
which I practise in the affair of Mr. Yorkston’s dinners.” 

In these days of active volunteering, his letter to Lord Newton in 
1803, on the occasion of the alarm caused by the threatened invasion by 
Napoleon, is amusing: ‘‘ We have got Lord Moira here to manage our 
military matters, and all the ladies in Edinburgh are ready to break their 
hearts for love of him already, except my sister Jane, who dined with him 
at his Grace of Buccleuch’s the other day, and came off unhurt, owing, 
she thinks, to a huge piece of roast-beef, which, in some sort, protected 
her from the fury of his lordship’s artillery. For my own part I wish the 
French would come and have done, for the people here keep such a devil 
of a drilling that a sober-minded Christian can get no peace for them. 
Gentlemen and clowns are at it from morning till night ; the butler drills 
the footman with a cudgel in the servants’ hall, and the cook-maid instructs 
the flea-catchers with a ladle in the kitchen ; nay, the very cows and hogs, 
at the approach of a hostile cur, draw up in battle array, in imitation of 
the two-legged bumpkins who are sporting the exercise under every hedge 
in Annandale.” 

From a stray leaf of his diary that has been preserved, we find that 
when at Oxford he must have got through a good amount of reading. 
During the latter days of March and the earlier of April, 1804, we find 
notes on such books as Burnet’s Essay on Queen Mary, Wodrow’s 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, La Vie de Phillippe Due d@’ Orleans, 
the History of Caliph Vathek, Aubrey’s Miscellanies, Voiture’s Letters, 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays, Spottiswood’s History, Johnson’s Life of 
Savage, &e. &e. 

In 1806 he goes to Lord Melville’s trial, and thus comments upon 
it:—** I went three days to Lord Melville’s trial. The first was taken 
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up, as the newspapers would tell you, with Whitbread’s speech, who 
declaimed in a velvet coat, a bag, and laced ruffles. You would have 
laughed had you seen the ridiculous care with which his friends gave him 
sips of wine and water to wet his whistle, and clouts for his mouth and 
nose. I thought his speech very clever, but in a miserable bad taste, and 
so abusive that Lord Melville smiled very frequently. That monster Fox 
was there, his sallow cheeks hanging down to his paunch, and his scowling 
eyes turned sometimes upon Mr. Whitbread, sometimes on the rows of 
pretty peeresses who sat eating sandwiches from silk indispensables, and 
putting themselves into proper attitudes to astonish the representatives 
of the Commons of England occupying the opposite benches. Lord Melville 
will certainly get clear and be made quite a saint of by his own party.” 

In 1807 Mr. Sharpe began a tragedy in five acts, and finished it in 
the year following. He says it met the approval of Scott; but it was 
never acted. In all probability 1,800 lines of blank verse, in imitation 
of Dryden, would have been too much for the British public, especially 
when spouted from the mouths of only six characters. Shortly after- 
wards he published a small volume of poems, which attracted some 
attention. Scott’s opinion of them is worth quoting: ‘They exhibit, 
I think,” he says, ‘“‘a very considerable portion of imagination, and 
occasionally, though not uniformly, great flow of versification. There 
is one verse, or rather the whole description of a musical ghost lady 
sitting among the ruins of her father’s tower, that pleased me very much. 
But his language is too flowery, and even tawdry, and I quarrelled with a 
lady in the first poem, who yielded up her affection upon her lover showing 
his white teeth. White teeth ought to be taken great care of and set great 
store by, but I cannot allow them to be an object of passionate admiration 
—it is too like subduing a lady’s heart by grinning.” There is in this 
volume a pathetic strain running through the verses with this refrain: 
‘*O man condemned to die, alace! ’’ in which he tells us, what no doubt 
he came to find true in his own case : 

Time plucks the quills from fancie’s wings, 
And tames the poet’s laye. 

His favourite haunt in these, his younger days, when not at Oxford 
or Hoddam, was Benham, the residence of the Margravine of Anspach, and 
many a pleasant evening he, Lord Craven, a well-travelled and intellectual 
man, Sir Lumley Skeffington, and ‘topographical Gell ’’ had together. 
When he first became acquainted with the Margravine she had the remains 
of much beauty, which she disfigured with an immense quantity of rouge, 
and burnt cork on her eyebrows. She was very graceful, and could assume, 
when she pleased, the manners of the best times; she composed music 
prettily, but spoilt her own songs with a cracked voice ; she danced well, 
and was an excellent shot. 

His most illustrious acquaintance at this date was Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, the ill-used wife of George IV., whom he terms “that filthy piece 
of crustiness.” His account of her appearance is the reverse of flattering. 
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‘“‘ Her eyes projected,’ he says, “like those of the royal family. She 
made her head large by wearing an immense wig. She also painted her 
eyebrows, which gave her face a strange fierce look. Her skin—and she 
showed a great deal—was very red. She wore very high-heeled shoes, so 
that she bent forward when she stood or walked ; her feet and ankles were 
dreadful.”’ It is interesting also to know from Sharpe, who had no admi- 
ration for the political circle she moved in, and who could thus write about 
her personal appearance, that he believed implicitly in her innocence of 
the charges brought against her by her husband. ‘ Before I had the 
honour of being acquainted with the Queen,” he writes, ‘‘I had heard 
many reports of her unchastity. I never saw anything to confirm them. 
She had much esprit, and talked as freely as many clever and most 
virtuous women of the highest rank, whom I have known, both in Scotland 
and Engiand, used to do. This is no proof of incontinence. There is an 
old Scottish proverb: ‘The silent soo eats a’ the draff.’ . . . That she 
was capable of inventing malicious lies, which this bad woman (Lady 
Charlotte Bury) asserts in her second volume, I no more believe than that 
she was capable of raising devils. Devils enough she had about her 
and could not lay them ; but this I am very confident of, that she is now 
in a place where few of her former companions have ever reached her ; 
and, consequently, where she enjoys that ease and happiness to which 
she was here so much a stranger. I bid her a grateful farewell.’ 

This extract is taken from a fly-leaf of a copy of Lady Charlotte 
Bury’s Times of George IV., the publication of which book caused Sharpe 
much annoyance and pain. The authoress, as Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
had been a great friend of his. He was her most devoted admirer, and 
took a great interest in all her literary pursuits. When at Oxford he 
had written many letters to her on public events and public people, with 
a running commentary in that cynical vein so common to him, and which 
he doubtless thought would only afford momentary amusement to his 
fair correspondent. His indignation at seeing these letters in print, 
without his being consulted on the subject in the slightest degree, 
was very great. When he first heard of the publication he wrote, 
‘‘T confess I have felt a hydrophobia to ink lately, for an impudent, 
covetous woman hath printed some letters of mine, written nearly thirty 
years ago, which expose my former impertinence in that way fully enough ; 
but she expresses her own profligacy more. Retired as I live, what she 
blazons cannot hurt me ; but there are people here still who are mentioned 
in these scrawls, and I find they take no notice. So this is exactly the 
fable of the old grey-haired badger, who dug a hole to live and die in, 
and a fox tried to stink him out, but could not.” 

And later still, before reading the book, for it was long before he 
could bring himself even to purchase it, he writes to a connection of the 
offender: ‘‘I cannot express my vexation about the book you mention. 
. . « The intelligence came upon me like a thunderbolt; in all my 
readings and experience I never knew anything of the kind. When 
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I wrote the silly impertinent letters in question, between twenty and 
thirty years ago, I knew I was writing to the Duke of Argyle’s daughter, 
and thought myself safe by all the common rules of good-breeding and 
morality. . . . She has done me an irreparable injury—not as to being 
deemed a fool for writing such silly stuff, as I am now at an age far 
beyond the consideration of vanity as to intellect—but by this publication 
I certainly must lose two sincere friends, who have been beyond measure 
kind to me for twenty years.”’ 

A more galling and trying position for a man to be placed in ii is 
hard to conceive. He had never at any time been particular as to what 
he wrote to his intimates, and there are some opinions of celebrities 
quoted in his memoir which are, certainly, very freely stated. Of 
Shelley he thus writes to a friend: ‘“‘I send you the Cenci, written by 
that wicked wretch Shelley. I remember him at Oxford, mad, bad, 
and trying to persuade people he lived on arsenic and aquafortis.’’ 
Writing to Lady Queensberry, he thus makes mention of Byron: “I have 
sent Lord Byron, which I beg your ladyship will desire Mrs. Douglas to 
be cautious how she reads, if alone at night, lest she fall asleep and catch 
cold and take fire. Such authors occasion more rheum than a shower 
of rain at Vauxhall, and kill more unfortunate ladies than the barbarous 
custom of Hindostan, or the Act against Witchcraft while in force here. 
Be so good also as to tell Mrs. Douglas that the hapless young gentleman, 
whose untimely fate is celebrated near the end of the First Book, is not 
the Hon. Mr. Something, as Lord B. pretends—‘ No writer but a knight 
templar.’ U is a bear, the only compavion Lord B. had at Cambridge, 
between his lordship and which there existed a friendship unparalleled 
save in the ancient chronicle of Valentine and Orson.” Again, of 
Mrs. Siddons: ‘I met Mrs. Siddons at dinner one day, just before the 
death of her spouse. “Iwas at Walter Scott’s, and you cannot imagine 
how it annoyed me to behold Belvidera guzzle boiled beef and mustard, 
swill streams of porter, cram up her nose with handfuls of snuff, and 
laugh till she made the whole room shake again. I verily think she is 
even fatter than when we last saw her, and really now is so broad in 
the pockets that she is a very shame to be seen.” 

All his life Sharpe continued to be the diligent student, the wayward 
collector, and was ever deep in research, sometimes into old family 
pedigrees and stories, sometimes into witchcraft and old ballad lore, and 
Lond fide historical investigation, as exemplified in a longish fragment on 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and a shorter one on John Knox. His first his- 
torical publication was, however, the Household Book of the Countess of 
Mar, the Lady Marie Stuart. It was dedicated to James Erskine, Esq., 
and contained a portrait of the Lady Marie. 

After his father’s death in 1818, his mother had settled in Edin- 
burgh, and Sharpe resolved to do the same ; and private inclination, as 
well as slight bodily infirmity, kept him for nearly twenty years a fixture 
at No. 98, Princes Street, Edinburgh, which he styles ‘that untitled, 
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lawyer-riddled, and deserted city,” where all the ‘‘ women and all the men 
are virtuous, though the children dance waltzes, write love-letters, fight, 
flirt, and conceive in leading-strings.”” There he continued to add to his 
‘collection, and ever kept up a warm friendship with the literary men in 
the Scotch capital. Scott and he—they now understood one another 
better—were great friends and close companions, and we find Scott con- 
sulting him on many matters. The Town Council of Edinburgh in 1814 
wished to present Scott with a piece of plate. He chose the old-fashioned 
tankard for ale, toast, and nutmeg; but could not give the silversmith 
definite enough orders about it. He writes to Sharpe for a sketch :— 
‘<Tf you are to be at home about two, I will call upon you. You under- 
stand,—Squire Sullen’s tankard,—the sort of thing in general.” 

The following letter may be taken as a specimen of their correspond- 
ence and pursuits :— 


‘“‘ Dear Caartes,—Primo, I hope you have not forgotten that you dine 
here on Friday at five. 

‘* Secundo, I send you a curious tract upon fairies. 

“« Tertio, I have discovered for you some curious particulars regarding 
Scotch Quakers, particularly of my mother’s great grandfather, Jobn 
Swinton, in the article ‘ Barclay,’ in Kippis’ new edition of the Biographia 
Britannica. If you have not the book, I will send it.—On consideration, 
I will send it on chance. 

‘‘ Lastly, and to conclude, beloved, I want your assistance in planning 
a silver cup for the Sutors of Selkirk, to be given to the knaves by the 
Duke. He wishes to have the birss (a bond fide birss) disposed somehow 
as an ornament on the top on’t. Now, as the arms of the town are 
picturesque, being a female figure, with a child in her arms, seated on a 
sarcophagus, I thought the birss might be put into her hand; but, on 
trying it, it looks just like as if she was going to flog the wean. Then I 
thought of disposing it at the end of a sort of silver handle or sceptre ; 
but that looked like a broom, and showed as if the poor woman had 
undertaken to be the housemaid and child’s maid at once. Pray aid me 
with your wit, for mine is pumped dry.—Ever yours, 

6 'W. Scott.” 

‘“‘ Tf you are to be at home to-morrow, I will call.” 


And while quoting Scott’s letters to Sharpe, we may append this 
touching one, written when leaving Edinburgh, after the gloom in which 
his noble life went down had begun to settle round him. He did not 
write many farewell letters, but Sharpe was too old a friend to be left 
without a kind adieu, It thus pathetically concludes :— 


‘* My pear Cuartes,” &¢c.—‘I should like to have shaken hands with 

you, as there are few I regret so much to part with. But it may not ie. 

I will keep my eyes dry, if possible, and, therefore, content myself with 
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bidding you a long, perhaps an eternal, farewell. But I may find my 
way home again improved as a Dutch skipper from a whale-fishing. I 
am very happy that I am like to see Walter. 
‘* Always yours, well or ill, 
‘¢ Water Scort.”’ 


Sir Walter was also naturally much interested in the work. which 
Sharpe now undertook to edit, The Secret of the True History of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Restoration to the Present Time, by the Rev. 
Mr. James Kirkton. The value of the history was much enhanced by the 
copious foot-notes, full of wit and learning, appended by the editor, and 
several sketches. To it was annexed the narrative of the murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe, from the pen of James Russell, one of the assassins, 
which Scott advised him to collate. Sir Walter reviewed the whole 
work,—published by Ballantyne, in 1817,—in the Quarterly, and thus 
speaks of it:—‘‘ His motives for undertaking Kirkton were probably 
solely those of the antiquary, with perhaps also the malicious pleasure 
of a wag, who delights to present the ludicrous side of a subject, which, 
like Bottom’s drama, forms a lamentable tragedy, full of very pleasant 
mirth. Accordingly, when the author grows so serious as to be tedious, 
the notes of the editor seldom fail to be particularly diverting, and rich 
in all those anecdotes which illustrate chnracter and manners, anecdotes 
thinly scattered through a wearisome mass of dull and dusty books and 
MSS., which only the taste of an accomplished man, united with: the 
industry of a patient antiquary, could have selected and brought together.” 
Besides this, he edited Law’s Memorials, contributed occasionally to 
Constable’s Magazine and’ Edinburgh Annual Register, and collated 
selections from old letters, such as from David Hume to Matthew Sharpe 
of Hoddam, of Lord Eglintoun to Alexander, Lord Montgomery, &c. The 
History of the Duke of Monmouth was of great interest to him, and what 
he has left in regard to the life of Dundee is of importance, and is 
included in Mr. Mark Napier’s volumes on that hero. 

So early as 1812 Scott had written to Sharpe in reference to their 
jointly compiling a collection of striking and absurd stories about witch- 
craft, apparitions, demonology, &c. Sir Walter had a very fine collection 
of witch books. Sharpe might, instead of a broom, clap two or three 
humorous drawings to the tales of the witches ; and it was suggested that 
there might be throughout the book a sprinkling of poetry, especially of 
a humorous cast. This project came to nothing as a joint undertaking, 
but it probably led Sharpe to append the “ Letters on Demonology ”’ to 
his republication of Law. His mind for long ran in this vein, and his 
beautiful etching for ‘‘ The Witch of Fife,” James Hogg’s poem, is instinct 
with the character of his study. 

He continued to lay his hands on everything that was ancient or 
eccentric in rhyme. At one time a fourth volume of the Border Minstrelsy 
was contemplated, but what he had collected for this purpose was ulti- 
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mately given to the’ public in the shape of a ballad-book printed for 
private circulation in 1823, which was accompanied by an etching after 
the German school and a vignette after Hollar. 

His later letters are very scarce in comparison with those he wrote in 
his younger days. Lady C. Bury’s work was, probably, the cause of this ; 
for we find him not only not preserving copies of the letters he wrote 
after its publication, but even destroying the originals of his former letters 
whenever he could lay his hands upon them. One or two against pro- 
jected improvements on old Edinburgh buildings are preserved, and a long 
letter to the Edinburgh Observer, with the motto Delenda est Carthago, 
directed against the municipal barbarism, is full of interest. Wanton 
change of any kind he could not tolerate. He also was roused to indigna- 
tion, in 1826, by the attempt made to alter the Scotch banking system in 
accordance with English views on the currency—an attempt which, it will 
be remembered, caused a vigorous protest on the part of Sir Walter Scott, 
in letters signed Malachi Malagrowther. In a letter to his sister his views 
on some books appear : 

‘‘T am glad, my dear, that you have the comfort of a son with a sound 

literary taste—I judge from his admiration of Spenser. Tell him, with 
my love, to stick principally to Homer (the J/iad, I mean) and Virgil's 
Eneid for the truest beauties of poetry. There are inspirations in the 
Iliad beyond all conception, save to those who can feel them. . 
I think Milton’s Paradise Lost a heap of blasphemy and obscenity, with 
certainly numberless poetical beauties. Milton was a Whig and, in my 
mind, an Atheist” (!) ‘I am persuaded his poem was composed to 
apologize for the Devil, who certainly was the first Whig on record. 
Desire your son to read Fairfax’s Tasso: I think it prettier than the 
original. Cowley, too, is charming; his elegy on the death of Mrs. 
Hervey is inimitable. But for wit and reason and wonderful strength of 
expression, let him study Dryden night and day; not the Hind and Panther, 
however, in these Popish times, as far as the reasoning goes. Dryden 
has made the best of it, but a miserable best. I have lost my relish for 
Pope in my old age, his poetry runs all in couplets, and it is now to me 
like a weak cup of tea with too much sugar in it. 

‘‘T go on like the oracle of the Brazen Head. As to novels, all 
young people of good sense will be much benefited by reading the best 
of the old school, because they will teach them experience beforehand, 
and the true state of human life. As to Sir Walter’s harmless romances, 
—not harmless, however, as to bad English—they contain nothing: 
pictures of manners that never were, are, or will be, besides ten thousand 
blunders as to chronology, costume, &c., which must mislead the million 
who admire such fascinating comfits. The works of Fielding prepare 
young people for the sad scenes they. must bear a part in—the dreary 
masquerade of knaves and fools. And Richardson's Clarissa is a perfect 
compendium of worldly wisdom, though its greatest beauties can never 
be relished by a very young person. Considering the education and 
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position of the author, I look upon that book as the most wonderful thing 
that was ever composed. I was lucky enough to pick up a presentation 
copy, which I value beyond measure. Smollet is a caricaturist, with 
only vulgar dirty humour to recommend him, which can benefit nobody ; 
yet Humphrey Clinker is not like his other works, being very superior 
and surprising as the production of a dying man. I have been reading 
Miss Burney’s novels lately with fresh admiration, as they contain very 
useful maxims, though the manners are now out of date.” 

Sharpe felt keen grief for the death of his mother in 1836. Leaving 
his and her home in Princes Street, he settled for life at No. 28, 
Drummond Place. There he continued to dwell, executing frontispieces 
for various books, publishing an occasional song, reading much, making 
many annotations on his books, but writing very few letters. His last 
letter extant appears to have been written in 1849, and in it he mentions 
having seen Rachel Felix act, and heard Jenny Lind sing. 

In 1850 his health visibly gave way; in March of the following 
year he died, after a short and not very painful illness, and was interred 
beside his forefathers in the family mausoleum at Hoddam. His death 
ras felt as a personal loss by many in Edinburgh. It was as if a link 
vith the past had been broken. His kindness and his chivalrous courtesy 
are still remembered by many. 

His etchings are, perhaps, his most characteristic remains. They 
range from grave to gay,—now an historical portrait, now a sketch from 
one of Scott’s ballads, now a Moorish lady singing to her guitar, a game- 
keeper and his dogs, a ‘“‘ Venus and Cupid” in the Dutch style, figures 
from Crabbe’s poems, portraits and caricatures of friends. Probably the 
best known of them all, and one in which the humour is exquisite and 
inimitable, is ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth Dancing,” But there is the touch of 
genius upon them all,—something, as Scott said, between Hogarth and 
certain of those foreign masters who painted grotesque Temptations of 
St. Anthony and similar subjects. 
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The Wan in the Fron Mash. 
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IxnumERanLE as haye been the theories broached from time to time in 
regard to the at once renowned and obscure mortal known popularly as 
the Man in the Iron Mask, they have always contradicted each other and 
themselves so frequently and so flatly, that the appearance of a work 
calculated to set the question finally at rest, may be fairly viewed as 
a subject for congratulation. M. Marius Topin, the author of the volume 
in question, after fully investigating the claims of the various persons, 
in turn suspected of being the mysterious prisoner, and disposing of those 
claims, proceeds to set forth his own theory, supported, for the most part, 
by minute and irrefragable evidence, or, failing such direct evidence, by 
arguments and inferences of singular cogency. 

Following the example of Plutarch in his Life of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
M. Topin begins his hero’s life by referring to his death. We shall tread 
in his footsteps, and relate the circumstances as derived by M. Topin 
from Dujonca’s contemporary manuscript account of the prisoners in the 
Bastille. On the afternoon of the 18th of September, 1678, the Sieur 
de St. Mars, who had lately been promoted from the governorship of the 
Islands of Ste. Marguerite, off the coast of Provence, to that of the Bastille, 
arrived at his new post, attended by an armed escort. He had travelled 
in a litter, in which, and by his side, sat a prisoner, whose face was hidden 
by a black velvet mask. During the whole of their long journey St. Mars 
had not for a moment lost sight of his charge ; it was remarked that at 
meals the prisoner was made to sit with his back to the light, that he was 
forbidden even then to doff his mask, and that at night St. Mars slept by 
his side with loaded pistols within easy reach. Monsieur Topin adds, 
that at Palteau, a chateau belonging to St. Mars, where the party halted, 
a tradition of the mysterious prisoner’s passage has been handed down 
from father to son, and still exists among the peasantry. 

Five years afterwards, at nightfall on Tuesday, the 20th of November, 
1703, a small knot of men hurried across the drawbridge of the Bastille 
to the cemetery of St. Paul's Church. The prisoner from Provence had 
fallen ill on the preceding Sunday. On the Monday the almoner of the 
Bastille had been called in, and had barely had time to shrive the dying 
man. In the register of the church the corpse was insciibed under the 
name of Marchialy. At the Bastille he had been known as ‘ the prisoner 
from Provence.” Absolute secrecy was maintained on the subject in the 
Bastille ; its officers, however, had learnt the particulars from Dujonca, 
and, in the course of time, repeated them to their successors ; thus it 
happened that the inmates of the prison still knew of this mystery of 
mysteries, when, in the first half of the eighteenth century, a number of 
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men of letters were confined there in succession. They, too, learnt the 
appalling tale, and lost no time in publishing it to the world ; conjecture 
was, of course, rife, and numberless versions of the story succeeded each 
other. One difficulty, however, lay at the root of them all—for it was 
admitted at all hands that the captive, so jealously watched and hidden, 
must needs have been a man of importance; yet no known person of 
weight sufficient to warrant such precautions had, within memory of man, 
disappeared from the stage of public affairs in Europe. 

Gradually, however, one version of the story seemed to supplant all 
others in the minds of men, partly on account of the extraordinary melo- 
dramatic interest which attached to it, and partly because it was not open 
to the objection to which we have just referred. Of the fifty-two writers, 
therefore, who in France alone dealt with the question, those were most 
eagerly listened to who adhered to this version, of which the fullest and 
clearest account is given in Grimm’s Correspondence, whence we extract 
it. First, we are informed of the manner in which the secret was sur- 
prised. M. de la Borde, formerly a gentleman at the Court of King 
Louis XV., found, among the papers left by Marshal Richelieu, an original 
letter addressed to the Marshal by the Duchess of Modena, daughter of 
the Regent, Duke of Orleans. The letter begins in the following words, 
which are in cypher :—‘‘ Here, then, at last is this famous story; the 
trouble which I had to worm out the secret was inconceivable.” She 
then proceeds to tell the story of the Man in the Iron Mask, as related by 
his guardian on his death-bed in much the following terms :— 

During Anne of Austria’s pregnancy, two shepherds came and asked 
to be admitted to the presence of the King (Louis XIII.), whom they told 
of a vision which they had had: the fact had been revealed to them that 
the Queen would bear twin princes, whose birth would entail a civil war, 
which would ruin the kingdom. The King immediately wrote to Cardinal 
Richelieu, who, in reply, begged him not to be disturbed ; but to send him 
the two men, promising to secure their persons and send them to 
St. Lazare. Towards the close of the King’s dinner the Queen was 
brought to bed of a son (Louis XIV.) in the presence of all the persons 
who, from their position, are entitled to be present at the confinements 
of Queens of France, and the usual proces verbal was drawn up. 

Four hours later Madame Perronet, the Queen’s midwife, came and 
told the King that the Queen was again in labour. He instantly sent for 
the Chancellor and hurried with him to the apartments of the Queen, who 
was delivered of a second son, sturdier and more blooming than her first- 
born. The birth was duly noted in a proces verbal, which was signed by 
the King, the Chancellor, Madame Perronet, the doctor, and a gentleman 
of the Court, who in time became guardian of the Man in the Iron Mask, 
and so was shut up in prison with him, as we shall see by the sequel. 

The King himself, assisted by the Chancellor, drew up a form of 
oath, which he required all those who had been present at the second 
birth to take, binding themselves never to reveal this weighty secret, 
except in the event of the Dauphin’s death; and he made them swear 
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never to speak of it, not even to each other. The child was consigned to 
the care of Mme..Perronet, who was desired to say that it had been 
confided to her by a lady belonging to the Court. 

When the child was old enough to be made over to the care of men, 
it was entrusted to the same gentleman who had been present at its birth. 
He travelled to Dijon with his’ chargé, and thence kept up a constant 
correspondence with the Queen-mother, with Cardinal Mazarin, and with 
the King. In his retirement he did not cease to behave like a courtier, 
for he treated the young Prince with all the deference which a courtier 
observes towards one who may one day be his master. This deferential 
tone, which the Prince was ata loss to account for in one whom he regarded 
as his father, led to frequent questions on his part as to his birth and 
position. The answers which he received were not of a nature to satisfy 
him. At length the young Prince asked his guardian for a portrait of the 
King (Louis XIV.) ; the guardian was disconcerted, and turned off the 
conversation. He had recourse to the same expedient as often as his 
pupil sought to solve a mystery to which he seemed daily to attach 
greater importance. The young man had an intrigue with a chamber- 
maid in the house ; he entreated her to get him a portrait of the King: 
she refused at first, quoting the order which all the household had 
received, to give him nothing, save in the presence of their master. He 
persisted and she promised to do his bidding. On seeing the portrait he 
was much struck with his likeness to the King, went straight to his 
guardian, and renewed his usual questions, but in a manner more pressing 
and with greater assurance, and ended by again asking for the King’s 
portrait. His guardian wished to elude the question, ‘You are 
deceiving me,” said the Prince, ‘for here is the King’s portrait, and 
a letter to you which has fallen into my hands has revealed the mystery, 
which it were vain in you to seek any longer to conceal. I am the King’s 
brother, and desire to repair to Court without delay to be recognized, there 
to take the position which is my due.’”’ (It may be well here to mention 
that the guardian declared on his death-bed, that he had never been able 
to ascertain by what means the young Prince had obtained the letter ; nor 
whether he opened a box in which all the letters were deposited which 
came from the King, the Queen, and the Cardinal, nor whether he had 
intercepted it.) He immediately imprisoned the Prince, and forwarded 
a messenger to St. Jean de Luz, where the Court then resided, for the 
purpose of negotiating the peace of the Pyrenees and the marriage of 
the King. The reply was a Royal order for the immediate removal of the 
Prince and of his guardian, who were conducted to the Isles Ste. Marguerite, 
and thence in time transferred to the Bastille, whither the Governor of 
the Isles Ste. Marguerite followed them. 

M. de la Borde, who was for a long time in the confidence of Louis XV., 
has compared this story with the conversations which he had had with the 
King respecting the Man in the Iron Mask, and they tally in more than one 
particular. On his repeatedly expressing an ardent desire to be informed 
of the facts of this marvellous tale, the King would invariably answer: ‘“T 
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am truly sorry for him, but his imprisonment was hurtful to none but 
himself, and was the means of preventing great calamities; but I am 
bound not to tell you the story ;”’ and the King reminded La Borde of 
the curiosity which, from his earliest childhood, he had felt to know the 
tale of the Iron Mask; how he had always been told that he could only 
know when he came of age ; that on the day of his coming of age he had 
asked to know it ; that the courtiers, who besieged the door of his room, 
crowded round him with eager questions, to which he uniformly answered : 
‘* You can never be allowed to know the truth.” 

M. de la Borde further examined the registers of St. Lazare, but they 
do not go so far back as the birth of Louis XIV. 

It is one of Ariosto’s heroes, if we mistake not, who, in commending 
the excellence of his mare, dwells on her wondrous shape and qualities, 
and admits but one single defect in her, namely, that she is dead. In 
like manner the tale which we have just repeated, however consistent 
with itself and interesting in all its details, has but one drawback, namely, 
that there is not a word of truth in it. The great majority, in fact, of 
the writers who have dealt with the subject have developed a mythopeic 
faculty of so high an order as to tempt one to echo the saying of the 
Psalmist that all men are liars. Thus Voltaire, Soulavie, and their 
numberless colleagues in error, are each in turn so completely refuted by 
M. Topin that one cannot but pity their sorry plight, and contrast their 
lot with that of their luckier predecessors, the chroniclers of the middle 
ages. Happier far than they, for instance, was the painstaking Froissart, 
who boasts of having travelled all the way from Valenciennes to Bruges, 
and from Bruges to Middleburg in Holland, to confer with a Portuguese 
knight touching the affairs of his country; for having once taken all this 
trouble, and sifted and set down what seemed to him the truth, Froissart 
was not exposed to having his story impugned by any of those disintegrating 
processes with which modern criticism assails time-honoured myths. 
Still, fully alive as we may be to the unfair advantage possessed over us 
moderns by the medieval writers, we must not imagine that the difficulties 
of intercommunication, and the absence, for the most part, of written 
testimony in their times, invariably enabled them to lie with impunity. 
Means occasionally existed of acquiring correct information which leave 
the feats of M. Topin on the one hand, and those of M. Reuter on the 
other, far in the background. Thus Froissart very gravely assures us of 
the miraculous manner in which the Lord of Corasse, living in his castle 
near Orthés, was informed of the affairs of Europe in general by a spirit 
named Orthon. On one occasion, for instance, that spirit seems to have 
had nothing better to do than to travel ‘ sixty days’ journey from Prague 
to Orthés”’ in a single night, for the sole purpose of informing the Lord 
of Corasse, who had neither knowledge of, nor interest in, the Bohemian 
capital, of what was passing there. For the benefit of such of our 
readers as have dealings with spirits, and might wish to engage his 
services, we may mention that in the daytime Orthon would assume 
various shapes, sometimes appearing in the disguise of two straws turning 
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and playing together on the floor, and that he was last seen in the shape 
of an immensely large and lean sow, standing in the courtyard of the 
castle. On this occasion a mistake occurred, which, we trust, may not be 
repeated by any one lucky enough in future to make his acquaintance ; for 
the Lord of Corasse, taking him for a bond fide animal, had him worried 
by his hounds, when the sow, looking up at his lordship as he leant on the 
balcony of his window, uttered a loud cry and vanished, was never seen 
afterwards, and the Lord of Corasse died in the very following year. 

Unable as we degenerate moderns unhappily are to depend with 
any certainty on the assistance of travelling goblins, communicative 
straws, and inspired swine, we must make the best of our opportunities, 
such as they are, and we feel we cannot have a safer or a better guide 
than M. Topin in unravelling the tangled skein of evidence in the matter 
of which this paper treats. Our limited space does not admit of our 
following him through the arguments by which he refutes the various 
theories which have been broached in connection with the subject. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to giving a brief sketch of the story to 
which he adheres, and which he tells with great clearness and force. 

The story opens about the year 1676. The prestige of Louis XIV. 
was as yet unimpaired by the reverses which clouded the close of his 
career. At no time, in fact, had he cherished more ambitious schemes, 
and at none did they seem more likely to succeed. Yielding to the fatal 
attraction which has so often induced French rulers to interfere in the 
affairs of Italy, he was casting about for the best and surest means of 
obtaining a solid and permanent footing in that country. The state of 
Italy, divided into petty States, with a people sunk in sloth and cor- 
ruption, Governments timid and venal, and Princes weak and dissolute, 
invited the interference of powerful and scheming neighbours. 

Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, had lately died, leaving as his 
successor that very Duke of Savoy who was destined to exercise on the 
affairs of Europe an influence so vast, so disproportionate to the size of 
his realm, and so baneful to the interests of Louis. As yet, however, 
this Duke was a mere child, left under the guardianship of his mother, 
and the Government of Piedmont held a far inferior position; for the 
Duchess, by nature weak and vacillating, was rendered all the more s0, 
perhaps, from her position as the ruler of a small State atthe very threshold 
of a mighty neighbour, and as an inexperienced woman environed 
by astute, unscrupulous, and often hostile statesmen. Louis was already 
master of the fortress of Pignerol, and it was argued that if he were able 
to secure the possession of that of Casale, Piedmont, lying as it does 
between those two strongholds, would be wholly at his mercy; thus he 
would acquire at once a means and a motive for interference in Italy, 
leading not improbably to French predominance in that country, if not in 
the end to downright conquest. Casale was the capital of the Marquesate 
of Montferrat, a dependency of the Duchy of Mantua. That Duchy was 
governed by Charles IV. of the House of Gonzaga, a frivolous and needy 
Prince, who passed most of his time in the gambling-houses of Venice, 
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was always in difficulties, and likely to be at the beck of the highest bidder. 
The rivals of France in Italy were, as usual in those days, the Spaniards 
and Imperialists, and the utmost circumspection was requisite to baffle 
their vigilance if the scheme of acquiring Casale were seriously entertained. 
In the Abbe d’Estrades, his Ambassador at Venice, the King of France 
possessed a fitting tool for the work in hand, for that functionary was of 
a restless and ambitious turn, and bent o2 pushing his own fortunes in 
furthering those of his master, by some bold and successful stroke. The 
purchase of Casale seemed to d’Estrades perfectly feasible, and he was 
not long in settling on the person most likely to meet his overtures on 
the subject in a friendly spirit. 

Count Matthioly, the man whom d’Estrades selected for the purpose, 
had been Secretary of State to the Duke of Mantua’s predecessor, had 
wormed himself into the confidence of his present master, and was strain- 
ing every nerve to regain the office which he had once held. Like 
d’Estrades himself, therefore, he was bent on rendering his master some 
signal service, such as would be likely to entail the attainment of his own 
wishes ; and he well knew that he could do the Duke no greater favour 
than by supplying him with money, and thus pandering to his pleasures 
and his vices.. No two men, therefore, seemed better qualified under the 
circumstances to bring the question to the issue desired by the French 
Government than the negotiators whom we have described. 

Before, however, directly attacking Matthioly on the subject, the wary 
Frenchman sent one Giuliani, a contributor to a newspaper, who, owing 
to his occupation, could well move about the country without exciting 
suspicion, to watch and to sound him at Verona. Giuliani was not long 
in ascertaining Matthioly’s aversion to the Spaniards, from whom he 
had never been able to obtain more than empty promises, and the two 
soon came to an understanding ; the Duke of Mantua was as easily per- 
suaded, and a meeting was accordingly agreed upon between him and 
d’Estrades. It was arranged that this meeting should take place at Venice 
during the Carnival, when every one, including even the Doge, the senators, 
and the Papal Nuncio, went abroad masked, and there seemed, therefore, 
no possibility of suspicion attaching to the plotters. Thus, strangely 
enough, this long and eventful negotiation began as it ended, in a masque- 
rade; but little could the unhappy Matthioly have divined in what sort of 
masquing it would terminate ! 

The Duke of Mantua and d’Estrades met on the 18th March, 1678, as 
if by chance, in the open street at midnight after a ball, and there, in dis- 
guise, safely discussed the preliminaries. In the following month of October, 
Matthioly and Giuliani, after successfully eluding the vigilance of foreign 
spies, and pretending a journey to Switzerland, started for Paris, where they 
signed a treaty, the conditions of which were the following :—1st. That the 
Duke of Mantua should admit French troops into Casale. 2ndly. That he 
should be appointed Commander-in-Chief of any army which Louis might 
send into Italy; and 8rdly. That when the provisions of the treaty were 
cartied out, a sum of 100,000 crowns should be paid to him. 
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On the signature of the treaty, Matthioly was received in a private 
audience by Louis XIV. He was treated with the most flattering 
marks of distinction; in memory of his journey, the King offered him a 
valuable diamond, and a sum of 400 double louis, and further promised 
that, on the ratification of the treaty, a much larger sum should be paid to 
him, that his son should be appointed page at the French Court, and that 
his brother should receive a valuable living. 

Never, as M. Topin observes, had any intrigue been more skilfully 
devised, nor had a fairer prospect of success. The Powers with whose 
interests the scheme clashed, were still in utter ignorance of its existence, 
the contracting parties fully agreed in every point, and the negotiators on 
both sides, to all appearance, equally interested in its fulfilment. 

Notwithstanding this, it is an undoubted fact that two months after 
Matthioly’s journey to Paris, all the Governments interested in the failure 
of the project, namely, those of Turin, Madrid, Vienna, and Venice, 
were fully informed of every particular; and they were so owing to the 
fact that they had at various times received detailed statements on the 
subject from the principal agent in the intrigue, Count Matthioly himself. 
His motive for this conduct it is, indeed, hard to guess. M. Topin 
supposes that, although willing in the first instance to sell his country to 
France, Matthioly may perhaps afterwards have had qualms of conscience, © 
and, moved by a tardy patriotism, may have wished to undo his own work 
by betraying the plot while it was yet time. This conjecture, we own, 
seems to rest on no solid foundation. In the first place, patriotism was 
- not in vogue among the Italian statesmen of those days. Secondly, the 
state of affairs in the Peninsula was such, that in withdrawing his country 
from the clutches of one spoiler, he must have known that he was merely 
placing her at the mercy of another ; for Italy’s chains were then so firmly 
riveted that a change in her condition implied no more than a change of 
gaolers, and thus she would pass from the tyranny and cupidity of one 
foreigner to those of another, 

Per servir sempre, 0 vincitrice o vinta. 

Less improbable does it seem that the urgent wants of the rapacious 
and needy gamester whom he served obliged Matthioly to sell his secret 
to any one likely to pay for it, and in some such reason as this we must 
find the key to his strange, reckless, and suicidal conduct. To what 
extent he was his master’s ame damnée, may easily be gathered from the 
foregoing ; that he did not fully trust his master we may perceive from 
the fact that he withheld from him the original documents touching the 
negotiations and kept them concealed ; that in the end he was sacrificed to 
his master’s exigencies as well as to Louis’s resentment, we can not well 
doubt, even if we do not attach importance to the facts that Charles and 
Louis were afterwards fully reconciled, and that the sudden illness and 
death of Matthioly in the Bastille coincided somewhat ominously with the 
Duke of Mantua’s visit to Paris. Distrust of each other, moreover, was an 
élement which, among negotiators constituted as they must have been, 
.was likely to enter largely into the incentives which determined their 
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conduct ; for it must be recollected that Louis, who, as regards common 
honour and honesty, appears of all parties to the least disadvantage on 
the occasion, had himself not scrupled to break almost every international 
engagement into which he had entered; that his character, therefore, 
for good faith can hardly have stood high from the manner in which he 
had observed the stipulations of the Treaties of the Pyrenees and of Aix. 

The Duchess of Savoy was the first person whom Matthioly informed of 
his dealings with France. On the 31st of December—that is, just twenty- 
three days after the signature of the treaty,—she received from Matthioly 
all the original documents connected with the negotiation, of which she 
kept copies. Fully alive to the fact that of all Italian governments her own 
had most to fear from Louis’s resentment, and concluding that the other 
governments interested had been equally apprised, she hastened to inform 
him of what was passing. He was thunderstruck on receiving these tidings, 
which reached him in February, 1679, for all the arrangements made for 
the seizure of Casale were in full progress. Baron d’Asfeld had started 
for Venice, empowered to exchange the ratifications of the treaty. 
Troops had been secretly assembled at Briancon, ready to march at a 
moment’s notice. Catinat himself, who at that time only held the rank 
of brigadier, but was already known as a distinguished officer, was hurried 
off under escort in the disguise of a prisoner to Pignerol, where he 
sojourned under a false name; everything, in short, was ready, when the 
signal for action was unexpectedly delayed, owing to the unaccountable 
treachery of Matthioly. 

Meanwhile that arch-deceiver perceiving the fruitlessness, as far as he 
was himself concerned, of his overtures to the Duchess of Savoy, had lost no 
time in informing the Governments of Vienna, Venice, and Madrid of the 
whole matter, and had thus rendered success on the part of France an 
impossibility. The King, on the other hand, ignorant as he was of these 
further disclosures, did not as yet lose all hope of carrying his point; 
thinking Matthioly’s conduct might be only a beginning of treachery as it 
were, he did not even apprise d’Estrades of the state of the case, and 
trusted that all might yet be well. 

D’Estrades, who had been moved from the legation at Venice to that 
of Turin, continued, in the meantime, to meet with evasive and unsatis- 
factory replies to his overtures from the Mantuan Government; the 
negotiations were delayed by them on the flimsiest pretexts. Perplexing 
intelligence of the least reassuring nature continued to reach d’Estrades 
from various parts of Italy, till an event of no little significance occurred 
which confirmed his worst suspicions. Baron d’Asfeld, on his way to 
Increa to exchange ratifications with Matthioly, had been arrested by the 
Spanish Governor of the Milanese, and was kept a close prisoner. Louis, 
however, did not as yet wholly lose heart, and Catinat received orders to 
take the place of d’Asfeld. Still travelling under a feigned name, he and 
St. Mars, the Governor of Pignerol, likewise in disguise, made their way 
to the appointed rendezvous, where Matthioly was to have met them, with- 
out, however, finding him there. After various misadventures, during 
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which they narrowly escaped capture, they were glad to make good their 
retreat to Pignerol, without, of course, bringing back with them the deed 
of cession, the obtaining of which had been the object of their errand. 

From that moment all doubt of Matthioly’s treachery vanished from 
d’Estrades’ mind, and he was the first to propose a plan for capturing the 
traitor. Matthioly still attempted to amuse d’Estrades with sham nego- 
tiations, but the latter had by this time fully ascertained that the arrest of 
d’Asfeld was due to Matthioly, and that Matthioly still withheld the original 
documents from the Duke of Mantua. D’Estrades, however, did not cease 
to negotiate with Matthioly, using, however, the utmost care not to let him 
know how fully informed he was of his perfidy. He accordingly sent 
Giuliani to him, saying that if the Duke of Mantua were still of the same 
mind as regards Casale, the King of France would be quite willing to 
continue the negotiation for the surrender of the fortress. Matthioly com- 
plained that he had spent all the money at his command in bribes at the 
Court of Mantua, with a view to bringing about the result desired by the 
King of France. D’Estrades thereupon promised that he should be paid 
certain sums by Catinat, who had been entrusted with them by the King, 
his master. So greedy for money was Matthioly, that he eagerly pressed 
d’Estrades to lose no time in bringing about a meeting with Catinat, and 
Tuesday, the 2nd of May, was the day appointed. 

So wholly lulled were his suspicions, so dead was he to all sense of his 
danger, that he seemed stricken with a mental blindness fully as strange 
as his former shrewdness, and hurried heedlessly on to a doom which 
will make him a by-word forall that is abjectly and irrecoverably 
wretched in this life. The Abbé d’Estrades tells, with no little com- 
placency, how completely he duped and ensnared his victim, how he 
called for him at six in the morning on the appointed day, and carried 
him in his own carriage towards the place of meeting; how the rains had 
so swollen the River Guisiola that it had broken part of the bridge they 
were to cross; how Matthioly helped with his own hands to repair the 
damage, and worked zealously on till the bridge was passable on foot ; and 
how they then left the carriage and hurried forward through muddy lanes 
to the place of assignation. There they found Catinat awaiting them ; 
he managed matters so well that no one appeared on the spot but himself; 
he showed them into a neightouring house where they could confer 
unobserved ; here d’Estrades gradually led Matthioly on to confess what 
he had heard him say some days before, namely, that he had in his pos- 
session all the original documents connected with the negotiations. 
Matthioly added that the Duke of Mantua had often attempted, but in 
vain, to obtain them, that he only possessed copies, and that the originals 
were in the care of his (Matthioly's) wife in a nunnery at Bologna. At 
this stage of the conference d’Estrades judged it best to retire, and as soon 
as he had left, Matthioly’s arrest was effected without the least difficulty. 

Among the papers found on the captive, those emanating from the 
Court of Versailles, were not included ; but on being threatened with torture 
and death the unhappy man confessed that they were in Padua, stowed 
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away in a place known to his father alone. He was then made to write 
a letter by dictation to his father, in no way alluding to his present state, 
but begging him to make the papers over to Giuliani, the bearer of the 
letter. The elder Matthioly, wholly ignorant of the fact that Giuliani was 
in French pay, unsuspectingly handed to him the precious documents, 
which d’Estrades lost no time in forwarding to Versailles. 

On learning Matthioly’s arrest, Louis seems to have behaved with cha- 
racteristic presence of mind: instantly abandoning all thought of acquiring 
Casale, he recalled the troops collected at Briancon, peremptorily demanded 
and easily obtained the release of d’Asfeld by the Spanish Government, 
and caused a report to be spread that Matthioly was dead. 

‘Tl faudra,”’ wrote Louis to d’Estrades, ‘il faudra que personne ne 
sache ce que cet homme est devenu.’’ The order was strictly obeyed. 
The unhappy man’s family dispersed in silence and sorrow. In their 
pedigree the date of Matthioly’s death is left blank. His wife, the widow 
of a man who was destined to survive her, retired broken-hearted to the 
very convent whither seventeen years before Matthioly had come to wed 
her; his father dragged on a wretched existence for some years longer at 
Padua, not knowing whether to bewail the death of a beloved son, or still 
to believe in his existence. Harrowing as this state of doubt must have 
been to them, none of his kindred dared to set on foot inquiries which were 
almost certain to be fruitless and might possibly have been dangerous. 
M. Topin traces Matthioly to Pignerol, to the Islands of Ste. Marguerite, 
and finally, as we have seen, to the Bastille. 

In the despatches addressed by the French Government to Matthioly’s 
gaolers, he is after a time no longer mentioned by name, and is known by 
the pseudonym of “ Le Sieur de Lestang;” and M. Topin shows that the 
name of Marchialy, under which his funeral was entered in the register of 
St. Paul’s Church, was a mere corruption of the name Matthioly, very 
likely to occur in a foreign country, and at a time when proper names 
were spelled with a carelessness unknown in these days. 

Thus was Louis XIV. revenged on the first man who had ever 
thwarted him in one of his great designs. His success, indeed, in punish- 
ing the culprit was in its way as complete as had been his failure to 
compass the object of his intrigues. This very success, however, has left 
a blot upon his fame as indelible as any which attaches to that of the 
other actors in this detestable episode, from which Catinat’s name alone 
emerges unsullied. We feel, in fact, that in dealing with this whole 
matter we have been dwelling, as it were, in a tainted atmosphere ; for the 
kand of time which lifts so many veils has seldom revealed a scene of 
fraud, chicane, and relentless tyranny, at once so nauseous and so 
appalling. Let us hope that such depravity among the foremost of 
mankind is henceforth an impossibility; let us hope that the present 
generation have a better right than the Pharisee of the Gospel to rejoice 
that they are not like even unto these men. 
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“After Many Days.” 





I. 


In autumn’s silent twilight, sad and sweet, 

O love, no longer mine, alone I stand ; 
Listening, I seem to hear dear phantom feet 
Pass by me down the golden wave-worn strand: 
I think of things that were and things that be, 
I hear the soft low ripples of the sea 

That to my thoughts responsive music beat. 


II. 


My heart is very sad to-night and chill, 

But hush’d in awe, as his who turns and feels 

A mournful rapture through his being thrill, 

When music, sweet and slumb’rous, softly steals 
Down the deep calm of some cathedral nave ; 
Then swells and throbs and breaks as does a wave, 
And slowly ebbs, and all again is still. 


Ill. 


And is it only five years since, O love, 

That we in this old place stood side by side, 
Where in the twilight once again I move ? 

Is this the same shore wash’d by the same tide ? 
My heart recalls the past a little space, 

The sweet and the irrevocable days ; 

I knew not then how bitter life might prove. 


I ve 


I lov’d you then, and shall love till I die; 
Your way of life is fair, it should be so, 

And I am glad, though in dark years gone by 
Hard thoughts of you I had; but now I know 
A fairer and a softer path was meet 

For treading of your dainty maiden feet: 
Your life must blossom ‘neath a summer sky. 
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v. 
The twilight, like a sleep, creeps on the day, 
And like dark dreams the night creeps on that sleep ; 
If you should come again in the old way 
And look from pensive tender eyes and deep 
Upon me, as you look’d in days of old— 
If my hand should again of yours take hold, 
How should I feel, and what thing should I say ? 


VI. 
Ah, sweet days flown shall never come again, 
That happy summer time shall not return 
When we two stood beside this peaceful main, 
And saw at eve the rising billows yearn 
With passion to the moon, and heard afar, 
Across the waves, and ‘neath the first warm star, 
From ships at sea some sweet remember’d strain. 


VII. 


I can recall the day when first we met, 

And how the burning summer sunlight fell 
Across the sea; nor, love, do I forget 

How, underneath that summer noontide spell, 
We saw afar the white-sail’d vessels glide 

As phantom ships upon a waveless tide, 
Whose shining calm no breezes come to fret, 


VIII. 


And shall I blame you, sweet, because you chose 
A softer path of life than mine could be ? 

I keep our secret here, and no man knows 

What pass’d five years ago ’twixt you and me— 
Two loves begotten at the self-same time, 

When that gold summer tide was in its prime : 
One love lives yet, and one died with the rose. 


IX. 


I work and live and take my part in things, 

And so my life goes on from day to day ; 
Fruitless the summers, seedless all the springs, 
To him who feels December one with May : 

The night is not more dreary than the sun, 

Not sadder is the twilight, dim and dun, 

Than dawn that, still returning, shines and sings, 
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x. 


Fed with wet scent of hills, through growing shades, 
To the white water’s edge the wind moans down ; 
The lapping tide steals on, while daylight fades, 
And fills the caves with shells and seaweed brown. 
Ah, wild sea-beaten coast, more dear to me 

Than fairest scenes of that fair land could be 

Where warm Italian suns steep happy glades! 


XI. 


Farewell, familar scene, for I ascend 

The jagged path that led me to the shore ; 
Farewell to cliff, cave, inlet-—each a friend ; 
My parting steps shall visit ye no more : 





Dear are ye all when soft light steals through gloom, 
Here had my joy its birth—here found its tomb— 
Here love began, and here one love had end. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
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Ha Hruyere. 
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One day, in the year 1687, a plain-featured, studious gentleman, some- 
thing more than forty years of age, entered the shop of Michallet, the 
bookseller and publisher, at the corner of the Rue St. Jacques, in Paris—a 
place where he was often wont to lounge, sometimes turning over the 
leaves of new publications, sometimes amusing himself with the childish 
prattle of the bookseller’s little daughter—and drawing from his pocket a 
manuscript, offered it to the man of business across the counter, saying, 
‘‘T don’t know whether you will find it answer to publish this, but in 
case of success all the profits shall go to my little friend here.” The 
book answered so well that eight editions appeared within the space of 
seven years. Michallet’s daughter married in the course of time, and had 
a handsome dowry. 

We talk, at the present day, of ‘‘ sensation” novels and ‘‘ sensation” 
articles. Seldom was a more pungent sensation made by any literary 
concoction than by that of Les Caractéres de Théophiaste, avec les 
Caractéres ou les Meurs de ce Siécle, par M. Jean de la Bruyere, which was 
presented to the world under the circumstances aforesaid. 

The work consisted of two parts: first, a translation of the moral 
observations of Theophrastus, the Greek satirist, introduced by a preface, 
containing some marked allusions to modern manners ; secondly, a series 
of original maxims or aphorisms, and of characters or “ portraits,’”’ repre- 
senting different types of character. The novelty of the book consisted 
scarcely so much in its conception as in its execution. The manufacture 
of ‘*maxims” had long been a favourite fashion in the polite world of 
France. Those curious in literary genealogies may trace it, in the first 
instance, from the Italian Guicciardini, after whose time it was naturalized 
in France by the two Corbinellis, and imitated by De Retz, La Roche- 
foucauld, Madame de Sablé, and numerous other beaux esprits, whose 
sententious observations on the motives and varieties of human action fill 
a considerable space in a Louis Quatorze library. Readers of Madame 
de Sevigneé will readily remember the jokes bandied about between her 
and her daughter relative to ‘‘ les belles maximes”’ so enthusiastically cried 
up by their friend Corbinelli the younger. The poriraits, again, with 
which La Bruyére’s reflections were interspersed, were by no means a 
novel idea on his part. The romances of the Scuderi school had started 
the notion of describing existing personages under feigned names in a 
high-flying romantic style; and Mdlle. de Montpensier, thirty years 
before the date of La Bruyére’s book, had amused herself and her ladies, 
in one of her winter courts at Champigny, by giving a satirical turn and a 
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distinct embodiment to the practice of mutual character-painting. But 
the work now on Michallet’s counter exhibited a combination of maxims 
and portraits in a form unusually methodical and purpose-like, in a tone 
of peculiarly just, as well as pungent satiré, and in a style whose admir- 
able qualities, concise yet varied, philosophical yet sympathetic, playful 
and severe, pathetic and ludicrous by turns, at once claimed for it the 
high rank it has ever since held among French classics. 

At once curiosity was alive ; and scarcely had the book made its first 
impression on the mind of the public, when various “ keys,” or explana- 
tions, were put forth by unauthorised hands, professing to solve the riddles 
it had suggested. It became a universal theme of conversation. All 
were eager to make the first happy guess; all were bent on purchasing 
copies of the first edition, lest in a prudent fit the author should be 
induced to curtail his allusions in another. But, on the contrary, the 
success of his publication encouraged him, when, in the course of time, a 
third edition was called for, to enlarge it by the addition of no less than 
380 new ‘characters’ and remarks. The key-makers, were of course, 
encouraged too; and their indiscreet explanations, as time went on, were 
no small annoyance to La Bruyére, who disowned, though he could not 
always absolutely deny, them. 

And now, who was the author in question? this cunning gentleman, 
who glided about, making his notes on human frailties, and sketching 
the motley personages whom he encountered on the thoroughfares of 
Parisian life ? He had given his name, and there was no mystery about 
him. He might be seen any fine day issuing from the stately hotel 
which, occupying the present site of the Odéon, &c., at the north-east 
corner of the Luxembourg Palace, was, in those days, the town residence of 
the Prince de Condé ; thence wending his way to Michallet’s bookshop in 
the adjacent street, or planting himself under a certain chestnut-tree in 
the Luxembourg Gardens, there to listen to the quidnuncs who spent their 
time in hashing up the daily provender for the Mercure Galant. But he 
was not one of those whom court fame delighted to honour, and the 
beau monde of the brilliant capital were content to let him pass. In truth 
it has scarcely ever happened that a writer, whose work has attained such 
very great contemporary celebrity as that of La Bruyére, has been so 
little described or remembered in respect of his personal character and 
history. What enhances the anomaly in his case is, that at the period 
when he wrote, the genius of gossip was at its highest flow in France ; he 
himself lived in a particularly conspicuous coterie; and, moreover, the 
nature of his literary performance, while it dealt entirely with the foibles 
of his fellow-creatures, exposed him to their revengeful criticism in return. 
The ordinary account of bim to be found in biographical dictionaries, is 
not only very meagre, but is full of mistakes. Neither the year nor the 
place of his birth are stated with accuracy, and the salient fact of his life, 
that he was tutor to the Duc de Bourbon, grandson of the great Condé, 
is misconstrued into the assertion that he was-tutor to the Duke of 
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Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV. The significance of the mistake in 
his case happens to be very great ; the mistake itself probably arose partly 
from ignorance or forgetfulness of the circumstance that ‘‘M. le Due,” 
the Duke par eminence, was a title belonging to the eldest son of ‘‘ M. 
le Prince,”’ i.e. the Prince of Condé, and not to the Dauphin’s son, who, 
though in the line of direct descent from the Crown, was only ‘“ M. le 
Due de Bourgogne ;”’ partly, also, from the fact that, for a short time under 
Bossuet, La Bruyére did aid in the education of the Dauphin himself. 

The maxims and “ portraits’ of the ‘‘ ingenious M. la Bruyére ’’ were 
much read and imitated by our own moralists of the Augustan age; but 
no curiosity seems to have been felt about the writer, until the modern 
passion for retrospective research has thrown certain able French critics 
on his track. The hints of M. Jal, M. St. Beuve, and others, have been 
diligently gathered up by M. Edouard Fourrier, who also, by his indepen- 
dent researches among contemporary authorities, has thrown original 
light on the subject. In taking his work on La Comeédie de la Bruyere 
for our guide as to facts and incidents, we shall make it our endeavour 
to bring out some main features of the connection between the character 
of La Bruyére’s work and the circumstances of his position. 

But a general criticism of Les Caractéres is beyond our beat. We can 
only recommend that those who are already familiar with its pages should 
read them over again, with the light of the biographical relations here 
suggested; and that those who may have been hitherto deterred from 
perusing the book under the impression that it was old-fashioned and 
dull, should speedily make acquaintance with one of the brightest literary 
productions of the age of Pascal and Moliere, and one of the best examples 
of French style that even our own age could imitate. 

The author was born in the year 1645, in the old city of Paris, in the 
vicinity of the towers of Notre Dame. His family belonged to the 
bourgeoisie, and had been staunch adherents of the League in the time of 
the Civil Wars. When Henry IV. effected his triumphant entry into 
Paris, Mathieu La Bruyére, an apothecary by profession, and his son, who 
had been an active lieutenant under the Provisional Government of the 
Seize, had to fly for their safety. They went first to Antwerp, then to 
Naples, and are supposed to have helped, at a distance, in preparing the 
murderous plot of Ravaillac. Under the Regency of Marie de Medicis, 
they returned to Paris. Both were men of some literary talent. The 
younger had a son, Louis, who held a financial post in the capital, and 
was the father of four children, of whom Jean, the author of the Caraciéres, 
was either the eldest or the second. His early education was conducted 
at the Oratory. This fact, it seems, was first unearthed by M. St. Beuve, 
from a manuscript in the Imperial Library. It has important bearings on 
the interpretation of La Bruyére’s personal history, and is in harmony 
with the known circumstances of his parentage. For the French congrega- 
tion of the Oratory, founded in 1610 by the Cardinal de Berulle, took up 
its position at once as a powerful rival of the Jesuits ; and as these last, 
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with all their sinister and subtle influence, aimed at directing the routine 
forces of society, and the court party, so the Oratorians identified them- 
selves with a certain spirit of political contumacy and intellectual daring, 
which was the residue, in Parisian minds, of the great League ferment. 
Sénault, president of the congregation at the date of young La Bruyére’s 
noviciate, was the son of one who had been conspicuous in the civil 
government of the Seize at the same time with La Bruyére’s grandfather. 
The rival orders pursued different systems of classical training with their 
pupils; the Jesuits founding their instruction almost entirely on the 
Latin language and literature ; the Oratorians, in this respect like the 
Jansenists,—to whom at one time, indeed, they made some approaches in 
theological matters,—making Greek of at least equal importance. Thus 
Corneille and Bossuet, pupils of the Jesuit schools, knew scarcely any- 
thing of Greek except what they acquired for themselves in their riper 
years; while Racine, the Port-Royalist, and La Bruyére, the Oratorian 
scholars, were both early proficients in it. In one of his few extant letters, 
La Bruyére speaks of himself as studying Thucydides, Strabo, and 
Polybius. In 1664 he took his degree of licentiate at the University of 
Orleans. He then seems to have been employed, as we have said, under 
Bossuet, in the historical education of the Dauphin ; and it is conjectured 
that it was owing to Bossuet’s influence, and in payment of his services 
as preceptor, that he was appointed, in 1673, to the sinecure office of 
Treasurer of France for the generality of Caen. In 1676, or, as some 
say, two years previously, he was made preceptor to the grandson of the 
Prince de Condé. This also, it is likely, was at the suggestion of Bossuet, 
whose opinion in matters of education was much consulted by the different 
branches of the royal family. To the household of the Condés he 
remained attached for the rest of his life. When his pupil, commonly 
known, after his grandfather’s death, as M. le Duc, had outgrown his 
tuition, La Bruyére continued to occupy a position as literary hanger-on 
at the court of the parsimonious Henri-Jules, Prince de Condé, with the 
titular post and small pay of ‘“‘ gentleman to M. le Duc,” and the privilege 
of prefixing a ‘“‘de’’ to his bourgeois patronymic. He had voluntarily 
resigned his office of Treasurer in Normandy in the year 1687; a few 
months after which resignation he published Les Caractéres. In 1698 
he obtained the honour of a seat in the Academy, but not without much 
opposition, and after he had twice offered himself unsuccessfully. In 
1696 he died. 

These are the bare outward facts of his life. The partial filling in of 
the framework, which we owe to the zeal of recent inquirers, is derived 
from scattered hints of contemporary record, as well as from casual indica- 
tions in his own work. One thing seems clear, and it partly accounts for 
the obscurity which has so long hung over his personal history, that La 
Bruycre was a man who shunned notoriety, expressly for the sake of being 
able to perform his self-chosen office of satirist with less embarrassment. 
He wrote very few letters, and those on casual subjects: he made no 
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demonstrative friendships. The same spirit of reserve has been-remarked 
in other social satirists ; in La Rochefoucauld, in Moliére, and in the ideal 
Spectator of Addison. It was a matter of prudence. Those who throw 
stones do well not to live in houses of glass. But the scanty glimpses we have 
of his demeanour show that his moods were various, as must have been his 
intellectual sympathies. His conversation at times was rich and abundant ; 
a other times rare and scanty. Boileau, writing to Racine, says of him, 
‘¢He is a very worthy man, to whom nothing would be wanting if only 
nature had made him as agreeable as he wishes to be.’’ ‘In spite of his 
ugliness, the ladies seek his society,’’ said another chance commentator. 
With his masters, the Condé princes, who possessed eminently what he 
himself calls ‘‘ the extreme tendency of the great to laugh at the expense 
of others,”’ he appeared sometimes in the undignified character of a butt. 
Valincourt, in replying to an inquirer thirty years after La Bruyére’s 
death, gives this description of him: ‘He was a good sort of man, 
essentially, but the fear of appearing pedantic had thrown him into an 
opposite absurdity which it is difficult to define ; so that all the time he 
was in the household of M. le Duc, in whose service he died, people 
made game of him.” Yet, for his honesty, his disinterestedness, his 
pathos, his humour, his religious earnestness, his indulgent benevolence, 
we must accept the evidence of his eloquent words, his high-toned senti- 
ments, and the sterling facts that have been recorded of him. 

Passing from these indications of the manner of man our philosopher 
was, we turn to consider who were the patrons and what was the entourage 
with which circumstances had allied him. When the Duc d’Aumale gives 
to the world the continuation of his lives of the Condés, he will have to 
present us, in the contemporaries of Louis XIV., with a portrait-gallery 
of as whimsical potentates as ever wielded social authority in a showy and 
cultivated era. An hereditary spirit of opposition from the first Louis, the 
Huguenot chieftain, downwards, boundless self-will and caprice, an extrava- 
gant love of pleasure and of display, joined to the meanest parsimony, 
shameless habits of dissipation, combined with a certain restless energy 
and a genuine love of literature and science, such were the elements which 
mixed in the composition of these eccentric beings, whose sphere revolved 
in minor splendour round the central sun of the Grand Monarque. The 
‘Great Condé’’—Prince Louis I].—was head of the house during the 
first ten years of La Bruyére’s connection with it. The military fame of 
this hero gave him a consideration in the country second only to that of 
the King himself. He had retired from war’s alarms after the Peace of 
Nimeguen to rest on his laurels, a ‘‘ César oisif,” as Fontenelle called him, 
and indulge the taste for intellectual pursuits which he had always carried 
within him. He was dignified with honours, rewards, and with the applause 
of all the nation : but his cousin, the King, could never heartily forgive the 
contumacy of his early life, the daring disobedience of the Frondeur. Nor 
was the frondeur spirit by any means dead within Condé’s breast. He loved 
to make his princely residence at Chantilly and his Paris hotel rivals of 
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Versailles and Marly in literary credit, in festive splendour, and in social 
resort. Condé was a great collector of books ; and was fond of dabbling in 
physical science ; but his striking abilities in war were not supplemented by 
any real superiority in social talent or statesmanship, and his mind decayed 
in vigour during the latter years of his life. Though arbitrary in temper, 
a cruel husband, and a capricious master, he was not without sensibility, 
which he manifested towards his son and grandson in an especial degree. 
His son, Henri-Jules, Due d’Enghien, was the darling of his heart. He 
loved his society, trusted him in the business of his house, and was wretched 
when danger assailed him. Madame de Sévigné relates how the hero, 
who never trembled when the enemies’ guns were pointed at his own 
breast, would be tormented with anxiety whenever his son took the field. 
His death was caused by a hurried journey to Fontainebleau, to attend upon 
the Duchess de Bourbon in the small-pox, and prevent her husband, his 
grandson, from exposing himself to the infection. A rather remarkable trait 
of his candid temper has been preserved by La Bruyére : ‘‘ On lui a entendu 
dire Je fuyois avec la méme grace qu'il disoit Nous les battimes.” 
Henri-Jules, the hero’s son, has had remorseless delineators in 
Madame de Montpensier, to whom he was a suitor in early life, in the 
Duce de S. Simon, and in the Marquis de Lassay, who, being married to 
the natural daughter of this Prince, spent great part of his life in the 
Condé circle. A small, thin, eager man, restless, capricious, and 
passionate even to insanity, keeping all around him in a ferment with his 
changes of place and humour, insatiable in his curiosity about trifles, 
dark and suspicious in his dealings with others, without affection, gene- 
rosity, or gratitude for any human being, associating chiefly with his 
valets, and yet, when he chose, irresistible in the grace and fascination 
with which he could play the courtier or the host, and abounding in 
penetration, wit, taste, and fancy: such a being does this scion of the 
Bourbons stand out to us on the kaleidoscope canvas of the Siecle Louis 
Quatorze. Unlike his father, he possessed considerable ability for every- 
thing except for war. If he had a specialty in his talent, it was for 
organizing and adorning the outward shows of life. Chantilly was the 
romance of his soul. What Versailles was to Louis XIV., that Chantilly 
was to the Condés,—and more, for they had something of the poetry of 
genius in their composition, which the King had not. Day by day Henri- 
Jules might be seen walking through the grounds, followed by a troop of 
secretaries, to whom he idictgted the scenic transformations which com- 
mended themselves to his mental vision. In his last moments, when all 
Christian men desired that his soul should be occupied with more solemn 
thoughts, Chantilly—*‘ ses délices,” as 8. Simon emphatically terms it— 
was still the topic of his failing speech, and he exhorted his son concern- 
ing the fulfilment of his schemes for the embellishment of this paradise 
of earth, while the baffled priest stood silent at his couch. His behests 
were accomplished, not by his son, however, who died only a year after 
him, but by his grandson, that Duc de Bourbon who was Prime Minister 
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of France under Louis XV., and who, not less fierce and dissolute than 
his predecessors, lavished more show and wealth on Chantilly than even 
his predecessors had done. 

The eccentricities of Henri-Jules during the latter part of his life 
amounted to derangement. It was whispered that a horrible lycanthropic 
mania had got possession of him, and the remoter apartments of Chantilly 
would echo with sounds like those of wild animals. Then he fancied 
himself dead ; and his physician, Finot, in order to prevent him from 
actually killing himself by starvation, had to invent tales of dead men 
who, in their exanimate condition, could still perform the function of 
mastication. But this worst phase of the petty despot’s existence did 
not set in till after La Bruyére’s death. While the philosopher continued 
an inmate of his household, he displayed, along with his imperious and 
unhappy temper, some qualities calculated to recommend his society to a 
man of genius. And he had a familiar friend in La Rochefoucauld. 

Of the Duc de Bourbon, La Bruyére’s pupil, the Lucile to whom he 
addresses his profound religious meditations in the concluding chapter of 
Les Caracteres, we have descriptions from S. Simon and from Madame de 
Caylus. ‘He was considerably smaller than the smallest men,” says 
S. Simon, had a big head, a countenance “ qui faisoit peur,” a yellow 
complexion, and impetuous manners. Though furious and dissipated, he 
seems to have possessed practical ability, and some justice and generosity 
of soul; and 8. Simon testifies to his displaying the results of ‘an 
excellent education.’””’ He was married when a mere lad to Malle. de 
Nantes, a mere child, one of the King's daughters by Madame de 
Montespan. Clever, witty, and spiteful when she grew up, this princess 
queened it at Chantilly and at St. Maur, fancifully called ‘‘ Mauritanie,” 
her husband’s chateau, where he loved to exercise the landscape-gardening 
passion of his family, as well as the taste for literary discussion which he 
shared in common with his wife. 

Such were the successive chiefs of the great House to which La 
Bruyére’s days were given: ‘les Altesses a qui je suis,” to use his own 
expression. To form an idea of what were the ordinary conditions of 
retainership in such a service, it may not be amiss to glance at the 
pathetic description of one who knew them well, the Marquis de Lassay : 

‘*To speak always to your princely masters as to sick people, telling 
them only such things as are pleasant for them to hear, never to be off 
your guard, but to be always complaisant and respectful, whatever the state 
of your own humour or health may be; to bear with the insolence and 
get involved in the petty intrigues of their valets; never to expect from 
the great themselves any kindness or favour, save when one happens to 
be actively useful to them ; and all this as life wears on, and liberty and 
easy-chairs become necessary to one’s happiness; such conditions,” says 
this veteran expert, ‘‘ does life wear to the hangers-on of a petty court.” 
And he adds, impressively, “Il y a trop d'inégalité dans un tel commerce 
pour qu’il soit aimable.”’ 
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St. Beuve has remarked that La Bruyére must have derived invaluable 
profit, as an observer, from being closely connected with this family of 
brilliant gifts and strong peculiarities. He himself calls Chantilly 
‘*Yécueil des mauvais ouvrages,” and he may occasionally have been 
saved, by the keen criticism of his masters, from solecisms in matter or 
style. But the suggestion of M. Fournier that the young Duchesse de 
Bourbon had a direct share in the merits of his work is in the highest 
degree improbable ; for it must be remembered that, at the time the first 
edition was put forth, this lively lady was but fourteen years old; and, 
however witty and satirical nature may have made her, it must have been 
a very precocious damsel indeed who, at such an age, could mould the 
expressions of a clever writer. It was possible, no doubt, that she might 
have exercised some influence over the later recasts of his work ; but even 
when the last appeared she was barely twenty. 

That the personal qualities of the Condé princes should find their 
record in the pages of so sharp-sighted a domestic moralist, was, of 
course, to be expected ; although that they should be so frequently and 
freely brought forward, argues either an odd blindness of perception on 
their part, or, what is more likely, a daring and whimsical contempt of 
the ordinary regard to human approbation. May it not have been this 
last quality which, in spite of other drawbacks, attached La Bruyére to 
their service, and made him feel more at ease and lord of his own utter- 
ances with them than he could have been if bound, with the courtiers of a 
more exalted sphere, to the most undeviating flattery of the ruling presence ? 
Still it required tact and a certain science of sarcasm to prevent his 
thrusts from striking too home. Thus his strokes of satire are often 
dispersed and mingled among other irrelevant traits, and often disguised 
in strangely involved ambiguities ; and the student of the Caractéres has 
his discernment smartly tasked when hunting up a bit of the Great Condé 
here, and of Henri-Jules there, and of the younger princes and duchesses 
in various hints more or less distinctly traceable. The character of Emile, 
in the chapter headed ‘‘ Du Merite Personnel,” is, no doubt, intended for 
the Great Condé, partly by way of direct description, and partly of subtle 
contrast. Scipio Aumilianus was the parallel suggested, as having, like 
the victor of Rocroy, united the love of letters in retirement to his military 
prowess. But in making his Emile a perfect hero in all respects, La 
Bruyére did not intend barefaced flattery of his very imperfect model ; he 
merely insinuated alongside of the traits which properly belonged to it, 
certain others taken from the character of Marshal Turenne, who, ‘ sincére 
pour Dieu et pour les hommes,” was, in many points, the very opposite of 
Condé, and whose merits, thus brought in, as it were, to cover Condé’s 
known defects, gave rather an ironical than a laudatory turn to the 
sketch. 

Prince Henri-Jules is alluded to in many detached hints of character. 
We see him in Téléphon, the dangerous and unapproachable, in the 
category of the ‘‘ hommes nés inaccessibles,” whose position in the world, 
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nevertheless, makes them peculiarly necessary to others ; who, mobile as 
quicksilver, shriek, gesticulate, and throw about fire and flame, and are 
manageable only when exhausted and useless. The Prince’s absent fits 
come in for their share of description, along with those of the notorious 
Due de Brancas, in the elaborate portrait of Ménalque, and again, when 
speaking of the great in rank, ‘“‘ask of them neither reflection, nor 
gratitude, nor reward,”’ says the satirist ; ‘‘ great men pride themselves 
on opening an alley in a forest, on enclosing their estates by a long wail, 
in raising ten inches of water, in filling an orangery ; but to render a 
heart contented, to fill a soul with joy, to ward off or to remedy heavy 
calamities—to this their curious industry extends not.”’ 

In his strictures on ‘‘ Woman,” La Bruyére, it is thought, glances at 
the Duchesse de Bourbon’s love of play and of wine; in the chapter on 
‘‘ Society ”’ to the clamorous literary arguments which were carried on in 
the ‘‘ Mauritanian ’’ circle ; and in the opinions ascribed to Lucile, in the 
chapter on the “‘ Esprits Forts,” we see how theoretic materialism had 
laid hold of the clever but perverted mind of the young Duke her husband. 
These are but a portion of the allusions, proved or conjectured, to the 
Condés and their concerns. 

La Bruyére’s work had been the slow growth of years. Many of his 
observations refer to experiences gained before his connection with the 
house of Condé. His studious attic, the Paris theatre of his youth, the 
loungers in the Tuileries gardens, furnished material for his early essays 
in moral anatomy. Why, it has been asked, did he wait to publish his 
work till the year after the death of the great Condé? Because he was 
afraid of Condé’s criticism? But the Prince must have known its nature 
and its contents well, and they were such as, in the main, at all events, 
to satisfy him. Another reason is imaginable from the juxtaposition of 
these two facts: that, in the beginning of the year 1687, he resigned his 
office of treasurer, and that his book, which appeared only a few months 
subsequently, contains severe strictures on the venality of Government 
financiers. He would not publish strictures on a class of which he was 
himself at the time a member. Only when his office and pay were 
renounced, did he feel free to speak his mind, enlarged by actual expe- 
rience. Why he resigned his office just then is another question, to which 
we have no answer; but, guess for guess, may not Condé, perchance, 
have bequeathed to him some legacy by which his circumstances were 
improved ? 

Let us now turn to one or two of the more general topics of La 
Bruyére’s satire, in order to point out how they acquire new significance 
viewed in the light of the biographical relations which have lately been 
brought into notice. 

Scattered among his pages we perceive various indications of a sturdy 
sympathy with the poor of the land—the working-classes, as we are 
accustomed to call them. This was a sympathy notoriously deficient in 
the writers and statesmen of his time. In La Bruyére it assumes a new 
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interest, when we regard it as, in some measure, a relic of the liqueur 
tradition. The revolutionists of 1588, although religious, not secular, 
politics formed the platform of their revolt, had anticipated those of two 
centuries later, in appealing to popular sympathies for their support, and 
had advanced the rights of the democracy as against those of king and 
nobles. On the visits which we may suppose him to have paid with his 
Condé patrons to their prefecture of Burgundy, La Bruyére would have 
had opportunities of observing the appalling contrast between the selfish 
indulgence of the grandees among whom he habitually lived, and the 
misery of their dependants. Accordingly, it is with more than usual 
picturesqueness and energy that we find him describing the peasantry as 
counting for no more than “the wild animals they resembled. Black, 
livid, scorched by the sun, fixed to the soil they cultivate, and whose 
sods they turn over with invincible pertinacity . .. . retiring at night 
to dens, where they live on black bread, roots, and water; they spare 
other men the trouble of sowing, labouring, and reaping. Surely they 
deserve not to perish for lack of the bread they have themselves been the 
instruments of producing.” A coincidence has been discovered which 
heightens the significance of this passage. The year after the great 
Condé’s death, Prince Henri-Jules, his successor, assembled the States of 
Burgundy at Dijon: it was in the spring of 1688. A few weeks later 
took place at Chantilly the grand display of the Féte Dauphine, given in 
honour of a week’s visit from Monseigneur the heir-apparent of France, 
in which magnificence ran riot in the effort to outshine the splendours of 
Versailles. The fourth edition of La Bruyére’s work, which was issued 
in 1689, appeared enriched by his remarks both on the féte (in the 
chapter “‘ Des Ouvrages de lV Esprit”), and by those on the wretchedness 
of the peasantry above cited (in the chapter “‘ De !Homme’’). Is it far- 
fetched to conclude that he had been an eye-witness of both phases of 
life, and moralized, in his tacit way, on the self-suggesting contrast they 
afforded when consigned to his pages ? 

Another subject, upon which La Bruyére has launched the bolts of his 
moral satire with yet more direct vigour and frequency, is that of the 
fashionable religionism of his day. Here his posture may be elucidated 
not only by his sound good sense and right feeling, but also by his con- 
nection with the opposition court of the Condés, and by his antagonism, 
as a disciple of the Oratorians, to the social policy of the Jesuits. For 
the art, or whim, or science, of ‘‘devotion,”—a term applied to the 
phenomena of religious sentimentalism as apart from active principle,—had, 
in like manner with that of casuistry, been long systematized by the 
teachers of the school of Loyola. How much it had gained acceptance in 
society, even while Louis XIV.’s reign was young and worldly, may be 
seen in many memoirs of the period. Mdlle. de Montpensier, for instance, 
with her satiric pen, introduces us to some delicious specimens of the 
genus ‘‘ dévote.”’ She tells of Mdlle. de Saujon, ‘ Elle roule fort les yeux 
dans la téte, et regarde toujours en haut. . . . Elle laisse a entendre que 
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c'est parceque son esprit s’applique peu a ce qui regarde le monde.” Of 
Madame de Thiange, ‘‘ Elle nous dit des merveilles sur la dévotion: elle 
en eut un accés admirable. J’appelle ce bon mouvement ainsi, parcequ’il 
ne dura pas davantage.”” And of herself she does not hesitate to record 
how, while endeavouring to acquire the accomplishment of ‘ devotion” 
in order to suit herself to her prospective husband, the German Emperor, 
she became so bitten with the fancy that for eight days she thought of 
really turning Carmelite nun, and giving up Empire and all! 

The topic was one freely handled, not only by La Bruyére, but by the 
two other social satirists of Louis’ reign, Moliére and Boileau. The 
Jesuits, who guided the movement, had not always possessed the vantage 
ground of royal favour to make satire a dangerous game; and though 
they did succeed for a time in preventing the representation of Moli¢re’s 
Tartuffe, yet, when that famous character came on the boards at last, it 
was highly relished by King and courtiers. But about the midway of his 
reign Louis submitted to the influences of ‘‘devotion”’ himself; at first 
holding it in solution with his favourite mundane vices, but as his Jesuit 
confessor and Maiame de Maintenon riveted their power over him, 
seeking very systematically to secure his ‘salut,’ whether by increased 
strictness of religious and moral observances, or by enhanced cruelty in 
the persecution of heretics. To pay court to the King, people now found 
that the best way was to turn devout; and lords and ladies of the haut 
ton went to mass with infinite assiduity, and as they must needs keep up 
a fashionable rivalry about something, boasted against each other respecting 
the charms and merits of their various ‘“ directors.” 

It may easily be imagined that to the clever cynical Condés, with the 
Jrondeur tone which always prevailed more or less in their circle, this 
court religionism was fruitful matter for contempt and irony. If not 
‘* devout,”’ and indeed very far from moral themselves, they were at least 
not dissemblers. Possibly, had they lived three-quarters of a century 
later, they would have found themselves in full sympathy with the opinions 
promulgated by the philosophic school of the Encyclopedists. But La 
Bruyére was no scoffer. He carried on his warfare, not from the barren 
plain of free-thinking indifferentism, but from the fortress of religious 
consistency. He, too, saw through all this hypocrisy to its backbone. 
“‘Un dévot,” he said, ‘est celui qui sous un Roi athée seroit athée.”’ 
The symptoms of the transformation, indeed, were not far to seek even 
while the Grand Monarque’s reign still dragged on; and eventually 
Louis XV. and the Regency afforded full confirmation of the dictum. To 
this we shall presently have to recur. 

La Bruyére’s celebrated character of Onuphre, the pretended “ devot,”’ 
first appeared in the edition of the Caracteres published in 1691. It has 
often been compared with that of Moliére’s Tartuffe. Tartuffe was in 
some respects a less perilous venture, inasmuch as though he encountered 
the anger of the Jesuits and their partisans, the King and Court were, at 
the time of his appearance, inclined to laugh with the author. Onuphre 
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satirised habits now cherished in the highest places. But, on the other 
hand, it should perhaps be taken into account that the applause bestowed 
on Tartuffe when the public representation of the character was at last 
sanctioned, had ratified the claim of the religious impostor to be treated 
as a conventional subject of satire. It would seem that nothing in the 
whole apparatus of the falsetto religion now in vogue so much stirred La 
Bruyére’s indignation as the pretensions of the directors of conscience, 
the superstitious frivolities of their slaves, and the depreciation of the 
real duties of life which was the consequence of their system. Hear his 
complaint of the ‘‘ inexhaustible pepper-box of directors,’ whom fashion 
had set in motion: ‘‘in whom,” he says, ‘‘I seem to behold everything 
diametrically opposed to enlightened intellect, good sense, experience of 
the world’s affairs, knowledge of mankind, and the science of morals and 
religion.” It is inconceivable to him, he adds, how such persons “ can 
presume that God should renew in our days the marvel of the Apostolate, 
and perform a miracle in their persons by rendering them, ignorant and 
narrow-minded as they are, capable of the ministry of souls,—the ministry, 
of all others, the most delicate and sublime; still more inconceivable 
should they imagine that they do indeed possess the gifts for such an 
office, and are fulfilling their natural vocation when exercising it.” 

Turn again to his companion-picture, the subject on whom these quack 
physicians of souls were especially wont to exercise their skill, the ‘‘ femme 
qu’on dirige.” ‘‘Qu’est ce qu’une femme qu’on dirige?’’ asks the censor ; 
(a woman, that is, who confides the management of her conscience to a 
spiritual director). ‘‘Is she a woman more complaisant to her husband, 
more gentle to her servants, more attentive to her family and her affairs, 
more ardent and sincere towards her friends ? a woman who is less the 
slave of her caprices than others, less guided by self-interest, less solicitous 
for the comforts of life? &¢. .... No, you say, she is none of these 
things. I persist, and ask again, qu’est ce qu’une femme qu'on dirige ? 
I hear you; it is a woman who has a director.” This description, by the 
way, it is worth remarking, was evidently copied by Boileau, in his tenth 
satire, published in 1693. The passage is as follows :— 


Sur cent pieux devoirs aux Saints elle est égale. 
Elle lit Rodriguez, fait l’Oraison mentale, 

Va pour les malheureux quéter dans les maisons, ~ 
Hante les Hépitaux, visite les prisons, 

Tous les jours 4 l’Eglise entend jusqu’a six messes ; 
Mais de combattre en elle, et dompter ses faiblesses, 
Sur le fard, sur le jeu vaincre sa passion, 

Mettre un frein 4 son luxe, 4 son ambition, 

Et soumettre l’orguéil de son esprit rebelle, 

C’est ce qu’en yain le ciel voudroit exiger d’elle. 

Et peut-il, dira-t-elle, en effet l’exiger ? 

Elle a son Directeur, c’est 4 lui d’en juger. 


La Bruyére was a many-sided man: Louis the XIV.’s was a many- 
sided reign: and circumstances arose, which, notwithstanding other points 
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of difference, brought our moralist towards the close of his life into certain 
sympathetic relations with the court and its adherents. It should be 
remembered that, although in virtue of his connection with the Condés 
he belonged to a social centre which was in some sort a rival centre to 
that of Versailles, yet at no time did this emulation extend to a complete 
separation of persons and interests. The Condés claimed their own dis- 
tinguished place of honour, when the Sovereign’s relatives assembled 
round him in the purple chambers of royalty, and many of their satellites 
were satellites of Louis likewise. If this was the case during the great 
Condeé’s lifetime, still more was it so after his grandson’s marriage with 
the King’s daughter had drawn the family ties closer. But the special 
circumstances referred to arose in this wise. It eame to pass that as 
‘young France’’ began to tire of the grooves in'which custom’s wheels 
had for some time been running, a new style of opposition spirit gathered 
head at Paris, a spirit which assumed the garb of free-thinking libertinism 
in religion, and of depreciation of the genius and example of the 
ancient classics in literature. The capital, slighted by the King, and 
true to its inherited frondeur impulses, was the natural stronghold of the 
audacious wits who thus held up to derision l’antiquaille, i.e. the whole 
bundle of old-fashioned prejudices by which the world of yesterday, as 
they considered it, was governed. The literary Corypheus of the go-ahead 
party was Fontenelle ; their organ in the appeal to public opinion was the 
Mercure Galant ; and Pierre Corneille, whose brother edited that journal, 
was the poetical star, whose merits they especially cried up, as against 
the favourite court dramatist, Racine. In the later portion of Louis’s 
reign, the opposition between Paris and Versailles became more and 
more decided. Courtiers who went to lodge in the capital were con- 
sidered as committing themselves both to contempt of the old King, and 
also to the free-thinking fashion which was to be the badge of the 
expected new reign, and which betame the more pronounced, the more 
devotion grew into favour at court. Sometimes, indeed, a clever aspirant 
would contrive to keep an interest in both shops; playing the atheist 
among the lively wits of the capital, and the devotee among the sombre 
zealots of Versailles. The tone which characterized this modern opposi- 
tion was totally opposed to the convictions of La Bruyére, who now 
found himself on the Conservative side, as it were, and sympathizing, to 
a certain extent, with the creeds and fashions patronized at court. The 
‘‘ quarrel of the ancients and moderns,’’ a famous controversy of the day, 
rather literary than religious, afforded the most notable occasion of 
rapprochement. 

And here the shadow of a great name connects itself again with La 
Bruyére’s personality. Not one of his friendships seems to have been more 
lasting and sincere than that which subsisted between him and Bossuet ; 
and this in spite of some marked differences of opinion and original train- 
ing. Bossuet hated the old Leaguers, was no friend to the Oratory, and 
thoroughly distrusted mental progress. But he honoured in La Bruyére 
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a spirit of independence which was allied with staunch religious orthodoxy, 
and for this was content to pardon him his love of intellectual research, 
his passionate admiration of the heathen classics, his uncompromising 
defence of the theatre, and his partiality for the writings of the sceptical 
Montaigne. What La Bruyére felt for the Bishop of Meaux may be best 
understood from his lofty allusion to Trophime (afterwards altered to 
Bénigne) in the Caractéres, and from the eulogium introduced in his 
Discours de Reception, the last sentence of which—‘* Nommez, Messieurs, 
une vertue qui ne soit pas la sienne!’’—may, perhaps, have suggested to 
Pope the line on his beloved prelate,— 


To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven ! 


It was through his intercourse with Bossuet and with that prelate’s 
theological coterie, familiarly called ‘‘ Le Petit Concile,” * that La Bruyére 
became a member of an afliliated literary society which survived the Petit 
Concile itself, and was known as that of ‘‘ Les Péres Laiques.” Racine and 
Boileau belonged to this society also, and the study of the ancient writers 
of Greece and Rome was affixed as their special enthusiasm. Though 
Bossuet, a theologian in grain, had no sympathy with this direction of their 
literary taste, it was natural that their original connection with his Petit 
Concile should bring them within the influences of the world of Versailles, 
in which the great prelate shone a star of the first magnitude. Moreover, 
between La Bruyére and Fontenelle a very pronounced spirit of personal 
antagonism soon set in. The details need not now be recapitulated, but 
its effect was detrimental to the author of the Curactéres, in his efforts to 
get himself elected a member of the Académie Frangaise ; and when, after 
his fruitless competitions, he at last succeeded, the so-called ‘‘ Norman ” 
clique + were loud in their satire. Their irritation was presently increased 
by the somewhat proud and independent tone in which the new Academi- 
cian pitched his Discours de Reception, and by his preference therein 
given to the poetry of Racine over that of Corneille. For a moment, 
indeed, the Academy itself demanded that the passage containing the 
offensive sentiment should be suppressed, but Bossuet made it known 
that, in that case, Racine would never appear at the Academy again. 
Party-spirit waxed so strong on the occasion that the King’s curiosity was 
aroused, and he desired to have the now famous Discours read aloud to 
him at one of his Marly dinners. He applauded it highly; and its 
author did not fail to add the royal approbation to the other topics of 
self-defence introduced with satirical force into the preface which accom- 
panied his Discourse when printed. In the eighth edition of the 
Caractéres, the last published in his lifetime, La Bruyére dealt his final 








* Or, more familiarly still, Zes Condomophages, i.e. feasters on the good com- 
panionship of the Bishop of Condom (Bossuet held that title at the time) : the wit 
of the allusion consisting in the circumstance, that his dinners were so bad as to leave 
his guests no other food for their sustenance than his own rich conversation. 

+ Normandy was the native province of Fontenelle and the Corneilles. 
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stroke against Fontenelle, by inserting the character of Cydias, the pro- 
fessional bel esprit, the master-manufacturer of general literature, working 
with his journeymen under him, and turning off ‘to order elegies, letters, 
‘‘ prose, vers, que voulez-vous? . . . a compound of the pedant and 
the précieua, made to be admired by the bourgeoisie and the provinces, in 
whom, nevertheless, one can discern nothing lofty save the opinion which 
he has of himself.’’ The mortification occasioned him by this satire 
Fontenelle is said never to have got over. As he lived for upwards of 
sixty years afterwards, it may be doubted whether so long a literary grudge 
was ever felt before or since. 

He who shot the dart which rankled so effectually did not long 
survive its emission. 

It was on the 8th of May, 1696, two days after a lively supper at 
Paris, where he had been reading some passages from his own Dialogues 
sur le Quiélisme, a work of his latter days, written in unison with the 
opinions of Bossuet on that controverted subject, that he was seized with 
an apoplectic stroke—after supper again—in the apartments of the Prince 
de Condé at Versailles. The court doctors came in hot haste. Every 
approved remedy was tried, in vain. His enemies of the Mercure Galant 
insinuated that he had eaten to excess; but his death was so sudden and 
unexpected that the more dramatic solution of poison was whispered, and 
even printed. His work had provoked resentment in many breasts; and 
the revenge was not thought improbable. Gacon, a small versifier of the 
day, half suggested that the eagerness of a designing plagiarist had some- 
thing to do with it: 

C’est ainsi que Brillon, pour voler La Bruyére, 
Attend que cet auteur ait fini sa carriére, 

Et qu’un fatal poison, l’envoyant au tombean, 

Ait vengé les méchants dont il était le fléau ; 

Mais ne crains pas, Brillon, qu’un breuvage homicide 
Soit le funeste prix de ton livre insipide, &c. 


Brillon was the author of the Théophraste Moderne, one of the numerous 
imitations of the Caracteres. 

A few weeks only before La Bruyére’s death, the funeral-bell had 
tolled for the Marquise de Sevigneé, as close an observer as himself of the 
personages and events of the time, and one who, more than any other 
female writer, merited the eulogiums he bestows on the epistolary accom- 
plishments of the fair sex. Yet it is not apparent, but, on the whole, 
improbable, that La Bruyére ever knew her or her letters. Not once 
throughout her lively correspondence does the Marquise allude to the 
Caractéres or their author, living, though she did, in the same capital 
with him, knowing many of the same people, keeping on terms of pretty 
frequent intercourse with the Condés themselves, being nearly related, 
moreover, to Bussy Rabutin, who was his friend and admirer. This is 
certainly a curious circumstance. One would have supposed that to such 
a lover of gossip the successive editions of the Caracteres would afford a 
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fruitful theme of discussion in her letters to her daughter. But, on the 
whole, Madame de Sevigné and La Bruyére belonged to different sections 
of society. The lady was completely of the Versailles set; her acquaint- 
ance was mainly among the courtiers and the haute noblesse. The satirist, 
from his early associations, as well as from the general character of the 
Condé entourage, was thrown among professionals and officials, and those 
rather of an Opposition clique. Madame de Sevigné frequented the 
fashionable society of the Marais; La Bruyére the society of the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, where lawyers and bourgeoisie abounded. So it was that 
they dwelt apart, and described different sides of that brilliant busy 
world of theirs. It has been remarked that even in the famous portrait 
of Ménalque, the absent man, intended in its principal features for the 
Duce de Brancas, so often mentioned by Madame de Sevigné, the incidents 
of his abstraction specified by La Bruyére are never the same as those 
which she recounts. 

The world must have been duller, we fancy, when these two animated 
onlookers were withdrawn from its haunts. But—it is our philosopher 
who asks the question—‘“ who is there, endowed, though he may be, with 
the rarest talents and the most transcendent merit, who must not be con- 
vinced of his own uselessness when he reflects that in dying he quits a 
world which has no consciousness of his loss, and where so many are at 
hand immediately to replace him ?”’ 

The literary planet of the next century had already peeped above the 
horizon. Voltaire was a child of two years old when the grave closed over 
La Bruyére and the Marquise de Sevigné. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
BARRINGTON FALLEN ON HIS FEET. 


ee » , AKING his way into one of 

\J\ the drawing-rooms by a side- 
} \ door, Hugh nearly plunged 
t , into the arms of his cousin, 
' Lady Alice, who, as it 
chanced, was talking at the 
moment to Maude Childers- 
leigh and Miss Winter. 

‘«‘ Enter the conspirator at 
last! What have you been 
plotting downstairs with papa 
and his grace of Dunstan- 
burgh?” was the salutation 
of his out-spoken cousin. 
‘Here haveI just been 
speaking to an old friend of 
yours, whom Rushbrook 
picked up somewhere and 
brought along with him, and 
he seemed positively put out when I told him you had vanished. 
I assured him your engagements barely left you time for food, to say 
nothing of friends ; that months had passed since I entrapped you last 
into a téte-d-téte. But, as he didn’t seem half satisfied, I referred 
him back to Rushbrook, and Rushbrook discovered you were closeted 
with the Duke ; but whether the Duke was securing you for the next 
Cabinet, or canvassing for a seat at your Turkish Board—that’s what 
you call it, isn’t it?—he couldn’t pretend to say. I don’t know 
which would be the more flattering; but I hope devoutly it was the 
former, and so I am sure does Miss Childersleigh.”’ 

Lady Alice, in many respects, was the very counterpart of her brother. 
Few people called her pretty ; but her features could light up surprisingly 
when she talked, and as hers was anything but a retiring nature, and she 
never was quiet when she could possibly help it, she managed to make 
the very most of what looks she had. Her mother, having failed in 



































Hr FLUNG HIMSELF BACK ON AN OTTOMAN, THE CENTRE OF A GROUP OF BRAUTY. 
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persuading her to tone down her manners to something of the maternal 
repose, had resigned herself placidly to being scandalized by them. 

‘* You show all your usual penetration, Alice. One or the other it 
was of course, and equally of course my lips are sealed. I quite forgot 
to get the Duke’s permission to talk it over with you. I always am over- 
looking something.” 

‘* Well, I suppose we must restrain our curiosity, until it is satisfied 
by time or the papers. How I do wish you would take to politics, Hugh! 
In a few years we should have you Premier, giving papa the Garter, and 
Rushbrook the Governor-Generalship of India, or something of that sort.” 

Maude, in the meantime, had kept her eyes steadily on his face. 
Possibly, the interest she had taken in reading that particular volume 
may have helped her to understand it. She may have penetrated to his 
preoccupation through his seeming unconcern, for she became abstracted 
herself, and answered more gravely than was in keeping with Lady Alice’s 
rattle. 

“From what I know of him, Lady Alice, our best advice would be 
wasted. But I candidly avow my grovelling ideas, and I think even the 
privilege of giving away ribbons may be bought too dear. I don’t think 
Mr. Childersleigh very likely to lose his head in climbing; but it seems 
to me it’s safer making quite sure of your position on one ladder, before 
being lured by a will-o’-the-wisp to put your foot upon another and a 
higher one.” 

‘‘ How unpleasantly and eloquently practical you are, Miss Childers- 
leigh. I must say I’m disappointed in finding an enemy where I looked 
for an ally. Well, now my only hope of help is from Miss Winter.” 

Lucy blushed. The shyness that had worn itself away in the familiar 
atmosphere of ‘‘ The Cedars ” was still apt to reclaim its prey when she 
went out into the world. She felt ill-assured, too, in her sensitive con- 
sciousness of the ambiguous circumstances under which she had come 
out. Do what Maude might, Lucy could never shake herself free from 
the idea she was an encumbrance her friend dragged about with her in 
her good-nature. She turned her great hazel eyes on Hugh, who was 
looking at her half amused; but when she spoke, it was with a bashful 
earnestness that fixed his attention somehow, although there was very 
little in the words. ; 

‘“*T daresay Mande may be right, but it seems to me a man might 
stay where he was for life, were he to see a will-o’-the-wisp in every light 
that signalled him onwards.” 

“Thank you for so much, Miss Winter. Your sympathies are with 
me rather than Miss Childersleigh, and that’s enough. I daresay Hugh is 
longing to tell us we're all chasing wills-o’-the-wisp at this very moment, 
and that my brain is just the place to start them. But look, Hugh, here 
comes that very persevering friend of yours, Captain Barrington.”’ 

Hugh started and turned. The name carried him back again to his 
old life. There, to be sure, was Barrington in person, and approaching 
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in a state of excitement very unusual with him. Although the words of 
their greeting were commonplace enough, we may venture to say no warmer 
hand-grip had been exchanged that evening in Hestercombe House. 

‘* So here you are, Barrington, come to town just as every one else is 
leaving—every one, at least, who is not tied by business as I am.” 

“Yes, Lady Alice has been enlightening me on your change of 
habits. Miracles never cease. As I’ve her word for it, I have no doubt 
it’s all true, and I’m glad to hear of your reformation, I'm in town on 
business myself, as it happens.”’ 

‘It’s a cool evening, and I was thinking of walking home. If you 
can tear yourself away, come along and let me hear all about it.”’ 

‘*So you're going already, Hugh ?”’ said his cousin, affecting to make 
a little moue of despite. ‘‘ You see I didn’t exaggerate, Captain Barrington. 
He comes for dinner, he swallows it, and not a moment will he spare to 
frivolity.” 

“The truth is, Alice, and no one knows it better than you, you’ve 
spoiled me for anything but a quiet domestic life. I feel all abroad in a 
giddy crowd like this.” 

And Hugh, taking a laughing leave of that trio of the Graces, made 
his escape from the room, Although his mind was made up, he was 
anxious to be alone to think quietly over the momentous conversation of 
the evening. It is always a serious thing burning your boats, even if time 
is likely to bring you another flotilla. In the meantime, although sincerely 
pleased to see him, it must be confessed that, in the idea of extricating 
himself, he had availed himself of Barrington as the first excuse that came 
to hand. Even as he took his friend’s arm, his mind was somewhat dis- 
traught, and he cast a wistful glance at the crowd of cabs. 

Yet Barrington’s story, when he came to hear it, interested him, the 
more so that he thought he saw that that first generous action of his at 
Homburg had borne its fruits. 

‘Let me see, Childersleigh, when did you hear of me last ?”’ 

‘‘ Something about a year ago you sent me a line and a half from 
somewhere—Dresden, I think.”’ 

*¢ Ah, yes, I quartered myself there for a time, and eminently respectable 
and preciously dull I found it. We drank beer on the Briil’sche Terrace, 
and played whist at the Bellevue, and then there were the pictures and the 
music, but I didn’t care much for them. Well, about a couple of months ago, 
I turned up at Wildbad for a little change, quiet and cheap. Who should 
be one of the next arrivals but a rich old uncle of mine, who owns a pair 
of parishes in Norfolk. Awfully bad he was, with the gout flying all over 
him. An old bachelor, with a dozen of nephews like myself, and every one 
of them far more promising. I ran up against his bath-chair one morning, 
and we cut each other dead. He had been a little too frank with his 
advice, and by no means free with his money, when we saw each other 
last; very good the former was, I daresay ; but, as I told him, rather out- 
spoken and somewhat uncalled for. However, I stayed on at Wildbad, 
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simply to show I didn’t care for him one way or other, and a good thing 
it was for me, as it turned out.” 

“* After some days, when he saw I never came near him, he sent for me 
and offered me his hand—his left one, for the right was all wrapped up in 
flannel. The one he had to spare was nothing but a bundle of chalkstones, 
and that, perhaps, was why I took it. The old fellow was terribly lonely 
and fearfully savage ; so, as there was no one there to see, on account of 
the one I put up with the other. He found himself all the better for losing 
his temper, so he used to abuse me to his heart’s content, and an uncom- 
monly rough time I had of it. So I should have gone on, I daresay, but 
a cousin of mine came out there, who holds the family living at the family 
place, and seemed to have made up his mind to the next presentation to 
the property as well. 

‘* One day when the old gentleman had been pitching into me much as 
usual, the Rey. George chose to compliment me on my Christian patience 
or something of that sort. I cut up rough, like a fool; and the amiable 
invalid, who never before had been able to get a rise of temper out of 
me, was quite delighted and poked up the fire: said I really had been 
very forbearing, and there might be reasons for it, as George might 
imagine. He was grinning like a demon all the time with the pain; but 
I could see his face change when I got up and told him that, now that I 
could leave him in good hands, I would not punish him with my society 
longer. In an hour I was driving out of the place.” 

‘‘ Sharp work and very unlike you and your deliberation.” 

‘* Very unlike me in more ways than one, you may say. I could not 
trust myself, you see. He had heaps of money, and was beginning to take 
to me, and I was such a poor beggar. So I didn’t dare to pull up even at 
Baden, but went on straight to Homburg. Who do you think drew me 
at the Quatre Saisons three days later, but my uncle’s old servant, whom 
he had never let out of his sight for years, charged with the most abject 
apologies, and ordered, as he told me, never to show again unless he brought 
me with him!” 

‘* Upon my honour I congratulate you.” 

‘‘ There was nothing to be done but go back. I found the Rev. George 
had been started off with a flea in his ear, although, for once in his life, the 
old gentleman was left to the tender mercies of the waiters. To make a 
long story short, he insisted on settling a handsome allowance upon me 
forthwith,—I did not take much pressing,—constituted me purse-bearer 
in ordinary, and I have just brought him home to England by easy stages. 
We came to town from Dover this afternoon. I went straight to ‘ Doodle’s’ 
to ask for you, stumbled upon Rushbrook, who, like a good fellow as he 
is, told me I should most likely see you at Hestercombe House, and carried 
me there accordingly.”’ 

Having thus brought his autobiography down to the latest moment, 
and received the warm congratulations of his friend on his improved 
prospects, Barrington said good-night in Bond Street, turning off to 
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the private hotel in Dover Street, where he was putting up with his 
relative. 

Hugh walked into his rooms to pass a thoughtful night in bed and 
out of it. His resolution was fixed, far past shaking, but never had he 
felt more strongly all that wealth was worth. 

“If I had only had that money of Miss Childersleigh’s, instead of 
mud-larking on the bank,’”’ he added, bitterly. ‘* Reason the more that 
being hard at work to get it, I might have taken this tide of fortune at 
the turn, instead of seeing it ebb away from beneath me: while I stand 
wealth must be won if it lies in man to win it. It’s idle wasting regrets 
on the past: the moral of it all is to make myself my own master in the 
future.” 

Then Hugh comforted himself as he could with the thought that it was 
the terms of Miss Childersleigh’s will that had brought him the Duke of 
Dunstanburgh’s offer; and so he wrote to decline, bent more doggedly 
than ever on his City task. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Mr. HEMPRIGGE IN SOCIETY. 


We fear we have been somewhat neglectful of Mr. Hemprigge, and Mr. 
Hemprigge is not a man who likes to be overlooked. But, in truth, lately 
he had been pushed a good deal to the wall, and he felt it. From his 
versatile brain had sprung the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of Turkey. 
He it was to whom the famous Mr. Childersleigh owed reputation and 
commercial existence, and it came hard on him to be quietly thrust back 
into the second place. To return to a metaphor that served us before : 
the elephant he had caught had proved thoroughly up to his work, and had 
done it well, but then he would go about his work his own way, and had 
thoroughly got the better of his mahout. And as time went on, Hemprigge 
had seen his only superiority, his technical knowledge of business details, 
passing quietly away from him. From the first he had reluctantly recog- 
nized the Governor for his master in grasp and vigour of thought. He 
could never vie with him in the position, the tone, the manner that im- 
posed on men and meetings, and, after an undemonstrative resistance, 
which, to do him justice, his shrewdness had cut very short, bon gré, mal 
gré, he resigned himself. Mr. Childersleigh was left the Governor in fact 
asin name. Mr. Hemprigge remained Managing Director, superintending 
admirably the mechanical work of the association. 

Mr. Hemprigge had his consolations, or might have had them, although 
we suspect most of his material and social successes were poisoned to him 
by a certain consciousness of failure. Yet it was neither Childersleigh’s wish 
nor policy to parade the submission he exacted of the other. So long as 
he kept the substance of authority, he was well content that Hemprigge 
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and his dignity should make the most of the semblance. The Board felt 
where the power lay, and knew on whom they pinned their faith; if 
their clients and the world thought Mr. Hemprigge a greater man than he 
was, there was no harm done. So, if Hemprigge, perforce, toned his 
manners down to elaborate courtesy, in harmony with the general spirit of 
the establishment, in spite of himself, he could not help showing the 
cloven foot now and again, in a brusqueness touched with brutality, to 
those who insisted in abjectly humbling themselves before him. 

There was slight change in his external man. He was quick to 
observe and imitate, and, since we knew him first, had somewhat retrenched 
on his wealth of jewellery ; but for that he recompensed himself by clothes 
more fashionably cut than ever, and launched into lavish luxury in the 
matter of glossy hats. His fashionable little person swelled up more 
grandly than ever against his snowy vest,—and in high-heeled boots and 
an honest consciousness of position, he had added a full half-inch to his 
modest stature. 

Then there could be no mistake as to his means. Thanks to official 
and unofficial sources of income, Hemprigge was a rich man. He had 
transferred the quiet Sackville Street business to the gentleman who had 
officiated there as his clerk. So he said, at least ; and we have no right 
to credit, in preference to the statement he solemnly volunteered on all 
occasions, those flying whispers that set Mr. Roper down as simply a man 
of straw, and asserted all the’profits to be for Mr. Hemprigge. He had his 
spacious apartments on a first-floor in Piccadilly, besides a snug little box 
perched high on Streatham Common, where he gave the most charming 
little dinners to select circles of plutocrats. 

For Mr. Hemprigge was courted in an extensive society. His graceful 
poses on his steady but showy park-hack made him the admiration of awe- 
struck provincials. His hat, removed with a D’Orsay flourish of the rim, 
was more often in his hand than on his head, when he was not kissing his 
straw-coloured gloves in acknowledgment of the smiles of beauty. He had 
his stall at the opera, too, where he martyred himself with creditable con- 
stancy through long hot nights in the season ; and it was a sight to see him 
guiding his high-swung mail-phaeton, with its high-bred, high-actioned, 
mammoth chestnuts; remarkably free-goers they were,—rather too much 
so, indeed, for the muscles of his biceps and the peace of his mind. On 
the whole, they deserved the admiration they challenged, although it was 
somewhat hard to get at their points through the mazes of their embossed 
harness, all ablaze with the Hemprigge crest. The art of driving had not 
been included in their owner’s earlier education, and it was rumoured that, 
when he first set up his chariot, the prudent directors of the ‘‘ Gryphon ” 
had hesitated to insure his life on any ordinary policy. But Hemprigge 
was a man who could make something of most matters he set his mind to. 
Now collisions had become comparatively rare with him, although still, 
when he tendered to his friends the seat by his side, it was not unfrequently 
declined with thanks or accepted in trembling. 
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He had become courted, as we said, in certain sets, and if he cared for 
admiration and appreciation, he had the one and the other forced on him 
in plenty. But, of course, he found slight satisfavtion while revolving in 
the circles where he was recognized as an ornament, so long as he was 
constantly reminded in others that he was only there upon sufferance. 
Lord Rushbrook delighted in him, and, cultivating him in a way of his own, 
encouraged him insidiously in the airs he was disposed to take. 

But it was delicate work fooling Hemprigge : indeed, it may be surmised, 
he penetrated his noble friend’s motives, and perfectly comprehended the 
footing on which he was permitted to stand with him. We may rest 
assured, although they saw a good deal of each other, there was little love 
lost between the two. But the friendship of Lord Rushbrook and the 
hospitalities of Hestereombe House were the trump-cards Hemprigge held 
in playing his little social game ; he could always rely on finding men like 
Budger to call them for him. 

‘‘ High fellow, Hemprigge,”’ that gentleman would observe; “ goes 
anywhere he pleases and does just what he likes; has the run of Hester- 
combe House regular, I understand.” 

And even when his own personal consequence was at the highest, 
asserting itself among the gilded splendours of his palace in Park Lane, 
Budger would treat the manager with a pompous half-bullying deference. 
He exaggerated the triumphs of his friend, and Hemprigge suffered him to 
romance at will. Hemprigge did not dine regular at Hestercombe House, 
but he had been more than once admitted within its exclusive gates. It had 
amused Lord Rushbrook to take him there, and Lord Hestercombe received 
any guest introduced by his son. Besides, the Earl looked on the 
Manager as a sort of commercial henchman of his nephew's, and was 
inclined to tolerate his occasionally following his master into society as 
swelling his master’s consequence. 

At ‘* The Cedars” he was a much more frequent visitor. Hugh, who 
fathomed his colleague’s social aspirations, and was not unwilling to flatter 
them so far as he reasonably could, had asked leave to present him there, 
and, strange to say, Purkiss had taken him up and helped him to make good 
his footing. You would have said the two men were uncongenial enough, 
yet they seemed drawn together by a hidden sympathy into something re- 
sembling friendship. Perhaps it was only that they found each other mu- 
tually helpful. Purkiss’s good offices gave Hemprigge ready access to a 
house where it was creditable, and might be profitable, to have a footing. 
Purkiss was a shareholder in Mr. Hemprigge’s company, and might be 
glad on occasion to draw information from near the fountain-head. 

Sir Basil, at first, barely tolerated him; but Hemprigge would never 
have got on so well in life if he had not known how to deal with men 
like Sir Basil. He set himself down at the feet of the venerable Lombard 
Street Gamaliel with so candid a humility that the old banker could not 
but be touched and flattered. Sir Basil interested himself in the conversion 
of this clever young heretic, who, with little less intelligence than Hugh, 
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was far less self-appreciative and much more open to conviction; who 
argued so closely and logically, and yet somehow contrived to lay himself 
so terribly open to the thrusts of the olderman. He came out wonderfully, 
especially in Hugh’s absence, and never did the banker find his evenings 
fly more pleasantly than when he had the plastic Mr. Hemprigge for his 
guest. , 

The ladies of the family did not like him quite so much. 

‘Oh, by the way, Maude, Hemprigge dines with us to-morrow,” said 
Purkiss to his sister, sauntering into the drawing-room one afternoon on 
his return from the City. 

‘‘Dines to-morrow, again? Why, he dined here once this week 
already,” ejaculated Maude. She did not try to conceal her despite, 
which Lucy did, although altogether unsuccessfully. 

Purkiss heard smilingly the tone of his sister’s answer, and absolutely 
beamed when he caught the expression on Miss Winter’s face. 

‘You forget, Maude, it was Saturday last. But I’m sure you must 
agree with me that we can’t be too civil to Hugh’s right-hand man. I 
won't call him Hugh’s head, although other people do.”’ 

‘Head, indeed!” flashed up Maude; ‘an excellent head-clerk I 
don’t doubt, if that’s what you mean; very industrious and punctual in 
carrying out orders. I don’t wonder you take to him, Purkiss.” 

‘Nonsense, Maude, you do him injustice, and are talking of what 
you know nothing whatever,” broke in Sir Basil, speaking much more 
angrily than was his habit with his daughter. ‘‘I fancy I may call myself 
a fair judge, and let me tell you I find Mr. Hemprigge an exceedingly 
promising young man ; very modest and unassuming with it all, and much 
more ready than others I could name to profit by the instructions of his 
elders. It is a kindness having him here, and, as I have every reason to 
believe, my counsels are of real service to him. Tell him from me, 
Purkiss, we shall have very great pleasure in seeing him.” 

‘‘T will, sir,” returned Purkiss, triumphantly. ‘‘As he always says, 
he feels it a privilege as well as a pleasure coming to you, for he never 
finds himself in your company without getting valuable lights.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I think I may have been of use to him,” returned Sir Basil, 
complacently. ‘‘I am glad to know I have opened his eyes to some of the 
fallacies of the new theories and the abuses of the new system.” 

‘‘ Why should that stupid Mr. Hemprigge trouble himself to come here 
so often?” asked Maude of her friend, when they found themselves, a 
little later, in their boudoir. 

‘Stupid he is not, Maude,”’ responded Lucy, unconsciously fencing 
with the question. 

‘* Well, vulgar then. You won’t dispute that epithet. Call him any- 
thing you please, what I mean is, I don’t like him. I’m quite sure you 
don’t. We’re both of us barely civil to him, the house isn’t very lively, 
and what I ask is, why does he come here so often?” 

‘It’s a good thing for him being received in a house like this, and 
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then he feels flattered by Sir Basil's evident liking for him,” responded 
Lucy, not very candidly. 

‘*T don’t know,” rejoined Maude. ‘Of course papa has a great deal 
of experience, and perhaps he might teach Mr. Hemprigge if Mr. Hemprigge 
were willing to learn. But then Mr. Hemprigge is not a man to be taught ; 
even I can see how he often knocks under, when in reality he has much the 
best of the argument. The more I see of him the less I seem to know him, 
and the less I trust him. If I were to speak frankly, I should call him 
a hypocrite. The man has two faces, or rather half-a-dozen. Did you 
ever hear him differ seriously from either my father or Mr. Childersleigh ? 
and yet how seldom these two agree. When Mr. Childersleigh is with us 
he is all reserve, simply because he cannot speak and act as he generally 
does without committing himself. I don’t like to think my father is 
deceived ; but if he is, time will open his eyes, and I don’t fancy there can 
be much harm done. Mr. Childersleigh ought to be well able to take care 
of himself, but if he really does trust this Mr. Hemprigge, I should like 
to give him a word of warning.” 

‘‘T think you are prejudiced, Maude,” rejoined Lucy, warming, how- 
ever, into more eagerness than she had hitherto shown; ‘‘ your brother 
is a man of the world, and he trusts him too.” 

‘* Purkiss !”’ ejaculated Maude, and there was an infinity of expression in 
the accent. ‘‘ Purkiss is a man of business, my dear, not a man of the 
world, and Purkiss’s prejudices against other people may be very good 
reasons for his making friends with Mr. Hemprigge. And so I ask again, 
what brings Mr. Hemprigge here ?”’ 

This time Lucy’s answer was a reminder that the dressing-bell had rung 
a full quarter of an hour before, and a precipitate retreat. The truth is, had 
she dealt as candidly with her friend as her friend with her, she fancied she 
could have answered the question. Her instincts had been whispering her 
for some time why Mr. Hemprigge came, although she had tried hard to 
be deaf to them. Hemprigge had never uttered one word that could commit 
him, but in his looks and manner he had spoken out. She ought to have 
been flattered, if not touched, by the disinterested admiration of this 
selfishly-prosperous man, but she was neither the one nor the other. 
He had agreeable manners and an abundance of superficial information 
that he knew very well to make the most of. He had the happy tact 
that greases the ways of life to the man who is working up a social 
incline. Raise himself as he might,—and he was likely to go on rising, 
—he was pretty sure to adapt himself to any successive spheres he might 
soar to. 

He was the last man in the world to let his opportunities run to waste, 
or to throw his chances away. With the money he had already, so far as 
adding to it went, the matrimonial ball was at his feet, yet he sauntered 
listlessly away from it, and seemed only to ask for encouragement to throw 
himself at hers. With all that, what she felt for him was a distaste fast 
growing to repugnance. Well, there are prejudices it is very hard to 
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account for. The child ready to pet almost anything, turns naturally 
from the bright-eyed graceful snake, glittering in its silvery coils, even 
from the lithe lizard, gorgeous in its green and gold. There is something 
about the facile gliding motion that inspires distrust; a suspicion of the 
slime only to be detected by the touch you don’t care to venture on. 

If Mr. Hemprigge had in certain places to pick his way among eggs, 
to perform a sword-dance with the continual fear before his eyes of 
slipping and hurting himself on the blades, there were others where, en 
revanche, he could swagger away at his will. On the very day he was so 
freely canvassed at ‘‘ The Cedars,”’ he was engaged to dine at Budger’s, 
and there you could hardly have recognized Sir Basil’s retiring friend 
and modest acolyte in the man whom the blustering host himself de- 
lighted to honour. 

Everything in Budger’s mansion—footmen, furniture, master, mistress, 
daughters, guests—was in a more resplendent style than even at the 
sumptuous ‘‘ Cedars.’’ The hall struck and entranced you by its violent 
contrasts, from the tesselated mosaics of its floor to the flaming cornices of 
its ceiling. It was pervaded, like so many animated stoves, by those 
blazing crimson liveries we have seen clustering behind the orange carriage. 
In sympathy with all about him, the very butler relieved his sombre black 
with a profusion of sparkling stud and glittering chain. 

Although the party was a small one, the guests were received in a 
suite of state drawing-rooms, where the crimson brocade of gilded chairs 
and couches flashed and flickered in countless mirrors. Over the deep 
piled carpets meandered, in glowing hues, and a tropical luxuriance, the 
mammoth flora of an impossible fairyland. At every step you crushed to 
death some brilliant butterfly or delicate humming-bird. From the walls 
Madonnas and St. Cecilias, Raphaels, Correggios, Murillos—all the 
masters of the Wardour Strect School, duly labelled and ticketed, leered 
and simpered at you. Darius’ feasts like Lord Mayors’ banquets, Doges’ 
weddings with Bucentaurs modelled after the Swan-hoppers’ barge, 
treasures of art unknown to Kiigler—Titians, Tintorettos, and Paul 
Veroneses were there in profusion; and with their rich blaze of colour 
conscientious amateurs could safely swear them marvellously like the 
triumphs of Venetian art. é 

Budger loomed larger than ever with his foot set down on the domestic 
rug. His cheeks bloomed a richer purple, his eye glared with a latent 
command, and his nostrils dilated as if to sniff the incense exhaling 
from the magnificence himself had created. Mrs. Budger, in her imperious 
corpulence, was every way worthy her pompous lord. With the thermometer 
at 80°, she sat draped in stuffs that might have been taken from the 
Venetian canvases overhead, while in her décolletée glory and golden chains, 
she looked like a barbaric princess decked out to grace the triumph of a 
Roman conqueror. Her tiara of many-coloured gems might have beseemed 
the widow of a Brahmin millionnaire preparing for suttee; the lustre of 
her stomacher would have dimmed the ephod of a Jewish high priest. 
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The fair forms of her two daughters were run on the maternal lines, 
and their fulness of outline must have charmed Oriental amateurs of beauty. 
No wonder, when, nursed in the lap of luxury, they were strictly for- 
bidden to put their feet to the ground, and rigidly denied all but carriage 
exercise. Anticipating matronly state, they, too, were decked in a marvellous 
luxury of jewels, and Scythia and Sarmatia might have been ransacked to 
furnish the wealth of hair that went to furnish out their monstrous chignons. 

The company—a dozen or so in number—were, with slight exceptions, 
not unworthy of their entertainers, and the general effect of the ladies was 
like a glimpse behind the scenes of the Chatelet in the interludes of a 
grand féerie. Any one in unassuming male costume must have felt pitiably 
at a disadvantage, unless sustained by a sense of proprietorship in some 
one of those brilliant females. Fortunately, as it chanced, either of the 
two bachelors of the party enjoyed the distinguished consideration of the 
host, accorded for different reasons and in different fashion. 

Hemprigge stood confronting that gentleman on the hearth-rug, striking 
an attitude of easy vulgarity : an elbow on the chimney-piece, and a foot 
on the fender. Like the cameleon, he took his tone from his company ; 
and, for choice, fell back on his natural manners, as men take refuge from 
clinging evening costume in the easy latitude of an old shooting-coat. If 
the perfection of good-breeding is to be perfectly unaffected and natural, 
Hemprigge was never so much of a gentleman as when he was least 
of one. 

‘‘ Seen much of Rushbrook lately ? ’’ demanded Budger, breaking the 
silence in a stentorian key, and making every one prick their ears. ‘‘ What 
an excellent good fellow his lordship is.” 

Budger threw in the title, at the risk of its implying less of intimacy 
than he would have liked to claim, but then it made clear to every one the 
rank of his friend. Perfectly unnecessarily, for no one was there who 
was not an habitué of the house, and in the house his lordship’s name 
had become a household word. 

‘‘No better fellow going. He’s down in Scotland salmon-fishing, 
putting up with the Duke of Berwick. No man has better fishing than 
the Duke, and Rushbrook writes me they're having capital sport.” 

Hemprigge knew full well that Budger was informed officially of Lord 
Rushbrook being out of town, and had only asked his question for effect. 
Budger had intelligence enough to be satisfied that the Managing Director 
was romancing, and that the letter he quoted was as mythical as the missing 
epistles of St. Paul. : 

“Has his*grace got a pleasant party down there, does Rushbrook 
say ?” 

‘Capital. Not aman in England or in Scotiand either can do the 
thing better than the Duke. His house is as big as a barrack, and Rush- 
brook tells me it’s filled from attic to cellar with half the peerage.” And 
then Hemprigge proceeded by a creditable effort of memory to run over 
a list of names he had read in that morning’s fashionable intelligence. 
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The noble muster-roll was interrupted by the announcement of the 
latest guest, —‘‘ The Hon. Dycington Legge.”’ 

Mr. Hemprigge hated Mr. Legge like poison, and had often hinted it 
to his friend Budger. But, much as he respected Hemprigge, Budger 
was not to be persuaded out of his acquaintance with one of the rare 
members of the aristocracy he met on familiar terms. Legge was 
seventh son of the Viscount Tarragona, an Irish Peer long resident in 
Brussels. Budger, as City morality goes, and in the absence of temptations 
to the contrary, was strictly honest in his dealings. Legge had somehow 
been induced to take his name successively from all his clubs; of late 
years he had purged, and cut Tattersall’s, and it was certain that the air 
of the heaths and downs, affected by the turf, did not suit him now-a- 
days as it used to. The scandals that were shouted rather than muttered 
about him in St. James’s had made their way round even to Budger. But 
that gentleman’s generous spirit would admit no ill of his only titled 
intimate, and he shut his ears as doggedly against these calumnies as 
against the Honourable’s covert advances toward financial negotiations. 

Legge paid humble or haughty court to every monied man as his fine 
perception of their temperaments suggested. But Hemprigge had far too 
good friends to care to know Mr. Legge, and, moreover, he hated him, as 
we said; for Legge knew something of society, and was always finding 
Mr. Hemprigge out. Seeing him in the ease of the Budger circle, Legge 
had far better opportunities of judging him than Hugh Childersleigh, for 
example, who only met the manager when he was acting a part. 

Of course the honourable gentleman took the hostess in charge when 
dinner was announced. An alderman next in rotation for the mayoralty 
supported her on the other side, and Mr. Hemprigge and his partner 
found himself in their vicinity. As the dinner went on Hemprigge’s 
troubles began, and the cause of veracity avenged itself. The guests 
were rather voracious than talkative, and made better play with their 
teeth than their tongues. Mrs. Budger contributed but little to the flow 
of soul; what time she could spare from the turtle and the turbot being 
occupied in struggling hard to guard against early vicious habits, and 
blushing violently under her daughters’ reproachful eyes when she com- 
mitted herself. ; 

But Budger began to sparkle with the champagne. Barren of subjects 
at best, and unwilling to lose sight of the best in his répertoire; seeing 
Hemprigge seated where, if he talked to him, all the world must listen, 
he harked back to the scent he had been following when the turtle was 
dragged across his trail. 

‘You were telling us about that letter of Rushbrook’s, Hemprigge. 
Who does he say the Duke has got with him at Ercildoune ?”’ 

Although Hemprigge had not the resolution to look, he had a 
eonsciousness the Honourable Dycington’s sarcastic eye was fixing him, 
and that his ears were opening to drink in his reply. He felt himself 
getting red as he strove to play the deaf, and made a violent effort to 
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engage the lady by his side in an engrossing conversation. He might as 
well have looked for elasticity in a feather-bed as rapidity of response from 
that excellent woman. Moreover, he should have known Budger better, 
a man whose proudest boast was his intense tenacity of purpose even 
in trifles. 

‘¢ Hemprigge, a glass of wine with you. Try some of that ’ock, will 
you? I'd sooner drink it any day than try to pronounce its name, I can 
tell you. I picked up all I could get when they sold up the Marquis of 
Hampton, and paid two-and-twenty shillings for every bottle of it. The 
Duke of Riverdale’s man ran me up, but I was bound to have it, and I 
choked him off at last.” 

‘* Exquisite indeed, Budger. High as you paid for it, upon my word, 
do you know, in my idea, you got it a bargain? Wine like that can 
never be dear where money’s no object. By the way, talking of cellars 
going at fancy prices reminds me of a story.” 

** We'll have it by and by then, but there’s nothing like one thing at 
atime. First let’s have the news from Ercildoune. All you Irishmen 
are fishermen, Legge, I know. Hemprigge was just telling us when you 
came in of a long letter he had this morning from Rushbrook, who’s 
putting up with the Duke of Berwick.” 

‘Indeed. Pray let us have it, Mr. Hemprigge. It must be most 
interesting. I’m all anxiety, I assure you.” 

There was malice in his voice and a sneer in the words he could 
not for the life of him suppress. Hemprigge was quick to catch them ; 
they jarred his temper and he hit out quick. 

‘‘ It’s very civil of Mr. Legge to say so, but I should be loth to bore 
him. Rushbrook and he, I know, have quite fallen out of acquaintance. 
He told me the other day,”’ he added, turning significantly to the other 
gentleman, ‘‘he had never once set eyes upon you since the autumn 
Paladin broke down for the Leger.” 

‘* Yes, we haven’t happened to see so much of each other lately as we 
used to,” returned Legge, coolly. ‘* The worst of Rushbrook is, he only 
takes up with fellows who go out of their way to go after him. He’s 
shockingly toadied, Rushbrook is. But, for my part, I'm always glad to 
hear of old acquaintances, so pray go on with your story, Mr. Hemprigge.”” 

So all this little side-sparring went for nothing. Budger stuck to his 
point, and Hemprigge—feeling that after all it really did not much matter ; 
that Legge knew him well already, and that his opinion went for little 
after all,—plucked up heart, threw off-a glass of wine, and proceeded to 
display gifts of the very first order as improvisatore and raconteur. Legge 
despised and admired, sneered and envied; and, if his opinion was of 
any consequence to Mr. Hemprigge, that gentleman might have had the 
satisfaction of knowing he had considerably risen in it. 

‘‘ With his pleasant way of lying and his easy impudence, the fellow 
ought to hold honours in his hand every time he plays,” thought Legge 
to himself. 
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‘* As well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb,”’ soliloquized Hemprigge. 
‘¢ It’s only the first step that signifies. As it seems I’m likely to see a 
good deal of Legge here, I'll have done with weakness once for all.” 

So completely did Mr. Hemprigge shake off his temporary embarrass- 
ment, that he made himself, at a moment’s notice, the life and soul of 
the table. Before the ladies withdrew, he had cleared a square yard of 
the cloth before him, and lolling over it with both arms, was bobbing 
cherries into his mouth in a fashion that proclaimed his high-bred ease. 

When he joined them again upstairs, he flung himself back on an 
ottoman, the centre of a group of beauty, his hands clasped behind his 
head, his eyes riveted on the ceiling, wit, wisdom, and yawns flowing from 
his open mouth. Honest Mrs. Budger sighed, and wished her husband 
would only take a lesson in deportment from his distinguished friend. 

Had she but seen her admirer then, surely Lucy Winter’s heart must 
have melted to him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Mr. Hooker “EN RETRAITE.” 


DistnTERESTED charity, as we know, often brings its reward in this world ; 
and since the morning Maude Childersleigh robbed him of the orphan girl 
he had striven so affectionately to befriend, fortune had dealt kindly by 
our friend Hooker. When he first left Harley Street for Camberwell, he 
felt himself a banished man. Snug as they were, and although they 
called him master, the small rooms stifled him. Involuntarily he stooped 
in the doorways, and tucked in his elbows in the passages. He was exiled 
from his acquaintances, he had lost his familiar objects in life. Perhaps, 
disinterested as he had proved himself, he missed some excitement of 
alternating hopes and fears. As Mr. Rivington had surmised, he had 
feathered his nest indifferently well ; but, comfortable as it was, its very 
softness and tranquillity bored him. 

‘‘T see, Sarah, you find this little place of mine dull, after all the life 
and the bustle you've been used to,” he remarked one day, considerately, 
to his sister. 

“It is dull, Peter; but you asked me to keep house for you, and 
I hope I am always willing to discharge my duty,” Miss Hooker, who, 
although a spinster, had taken, of course, brevet rank, rejoined piously. 
Then suddenly sniffing suspiciously, as scenting danger, she added, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ Not that it is dull so much as quiet, and when we once get 
used to that, we'll come to like it. We might go a good deal farther and 
be very much worse off.” 

‘<Tt’s very good of you to talk like that, Sarah, but I won’t hear. of 
you're giving up your friends and your habits on my account. I feel I’ve 
no claim to your sacrificing yourself. I do, indeed. No, I’ve been 
thinking it well over’’—he proceeded, stealing a furtive glance under his 
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drooping eyelids at his sister’s face—‘‘I've been thinking it over and 
my mind’s made up. I'll get rid of the place at once, and set you at 
liberty again.”’ 

‘‘ Get rid of the place!’ ejaculated Sarah, her jaw dropping—for she 
had been very far from so provident as her brother, and felt much like a 
superannuated raven cast out of a ménagerie cage among the jays and 
daws of the wicked world. 

“Yes, get rid of it. The fact is,” he hesitated, ‘‘I knew, in your 
goodness of-heart, you'd insist upon sacrificing yourself, so I thought it 
best to settle everything out of hand before speaking to you. I’ve let the 
cottage for a year from the first of next month, rent payable quarterly.” 

Miss Hooker knew her brother, and she saw he was quite determined 
the paths in life so lately joined should once again trend asunder. Certainly 
she gave him none of the credit for consideration he claimed. But he 
was rich, and at least a couple of years older than she, and whom else had 
he in the world? He looked like breaking too, since he had left off work, 
so she put a violent constraint upon her feelings. She raised her hand- 
kerchief to her face to cover the spasms of anger that disturbed it, and 
responded in a voice that might have trembled either with emotion or 
passion : 

‘“‘ Tt seems hard to part when we might have been so very much to one 
another. You feel that, Hooker, don’t you?” 

** I do feel it, Sarah, and it’s been a sore trial for me to make up my 
mind to.” And, not to be outdone, Peter flourished a rich bandanna in 
sympathy. ‘“‘ But I made up my mind that you should be considered first ; 
and I’ve done my duty, and I trust and believe I shall find my reward. 
Don’t you think of me, Sarah; I shall manage somehow. I promised to 
get some bits of repairs done, and we must turn out this day week at latest.” 

They turned out accordingly, Hooker taking a brotherly farewell of 
his sister, too much overcome, perhaps, to inquire very closely into her 
plans and her means of carrying them out. He had domesticated himself 
somewhere in the familiar neighbourhood near the Marylebone Road. 
There he was within reach of his old friends, and could enjoy the well- 
earned pleasure of seeing them working away in the old harness, while he 
had turned himself out to grass. In a proper pride, he asserted his new 
position ; but still, from time to time, he would turn in at the ‘Duke of 
Devonshire,” the house of call of the aristocracy of the servants’-halls in 
the vicinity. Higgs, the landlord, welcomed him with cordial deference 
to the bar and best parlour, anticipated. his fancies, and echoed—in his 
presence—his opinions. But gradually these visits became less frequent. 

Hooker, like his betters, had found other objects in life, and was 
floating upwards towards very different spheres. Since his acquaintances, 
Mr. Childersleigh and Mr. Hemprigge, had founded their great Company, 
he had followed its rising fortunes with a covetous interest. As we saw in 
his conversation with his late mistress, he was not altogether unversed in 
City matters. The splendid prospects of the new venture appealed to the 
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avarice which is the virtue of well-regulated men of a certain age. © But 
the caution, which is another of their qualities, had come into play, and 
he had stood hesitating long, while the mounting shares fretted him with 
the idea he was missing golden chances. At last, after long irresolution, 
he half decided to plunge, and so he began by gingerly immersing a toe. 

He went to a broker’s, instructed him to buy him a score of shares, 
and, while the order was in course of entering in the note-book, lost courage, 
and cut it down to ten. 

‘They've been going up steadily, and they're likely to keep rising, 
Mr. Hooker,”’ somewhat unprofessionally remonstrated the broker. But 
Hooker was firm in his timidity. 

Sure enough, next morning saw a rise of fifteen shillings, and Hooker 
was furious, as it was natural a careful man should be. ‘To cut the story 
short, gains once tasted, he became insatiable for them, and ultimately 
staked all he possessed in the scheme, even to mortgaging his cottage 
and raising money on a bill of sale over his furniture. When he had 
drawn his legacy, he made no secret of the destination of its proceeds, and 
Mr. Rivington good-naturedly volunteered a word of counsel. 

“It’s nothing to me, of course, Mr. Hooker, but if I were you, I would 
be cautious. I daresay you may be taking your eggs to an excellent 
market, but eggs are brittle things at best. You know the proverb. Is it 
prudent to have them all in the same basket ? ”’ 

* As for that, Mr. Childersleigh’s doing it, and so is Mr. Hemprigge, 
and they’re long-headed gentlemen, the one and the other.” 

‘‘ They know their own business best, and, at any rate, you must 
remember they carry the basket themselves. Does not that make a 
difference ?” 

But Hooker was not to be dissuaded ; perhaps he had reasons for his 
confidence best known to himself, and certainly time, as it went on, gave 
him no reason to think he had bestowed it rashly. Having thus given 
himself a City interest he made himself a City man, collating, line by line, 
the City articles, in the different morning and evening journals. He took 
to dining each forenoon at ‘ Bob’s,” a low-roofed, many-tabled refectory 
in a blind alley off Cornhill, where waiters, bustling through a perennial haze 
of chops and cabbage, served a circle of customers they had come to regard 
as friends. There he guarded an incognito, and the slight mystery about 
him, coupled with the reserve of his manner and his curt utterances, led 
to his being treated with considerable respect. As a distraction from the 
pleasures of the table, he used to produce a plethoric pocket-book, burst- 
ing with memoranda-laden slips, which he was always emendating with a 
massive silver pencil. 

It delighted him to lounge past by the dead wall of the Bank, contem- 
plating with affectionate interest the splendid facade of the Crédit Foncier 
of Turkey’s premises opposite. Like the Grecian enamoured of the 
statue that had grown under his chisel, one would have imagined Hooker 
had taken the smiling figure of Plenty for the object of his senile loves, 
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and that he came with the punctuality of a man of business to sigh and 
smile at the feet of his colossal mistress. 

Not unfrequently, too, he crossed the threshold, and what was more to 
the purpose, seemed to have made a conquest of the Manager. A share- 
holder’s name was generally a passport to the presence of that gentleman, 
but Hooker, having found the way thither once, followed it often. 

‘‘ What, Hooker, you here?” said Hugh, stretching out a friendly 
hand as he met the ex-butler coming along the corridor that led to 
Mr. Hemprigge’s room. ‘ Looking after your money, I suppose; and 
I’m very glad to hear you have so much to look after.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mr. Hugh,” returned Hooker, respectfully. ‘I had been 
laying by from my bit of salary all the many years I lived with Miss 
Childersleigh, and I always put my savings out at interest.” 

Wages and service were words which Hooker felt now-a-days attached 
to some remote period of his existence. He had a dim recollection of 
having once condescended to menial offices, that was all. 

“‘ How the old rascal must have robbed!” was the calumnious and 
perhaps envious reflection that crossed Mr. Childersleigh’s suspicious mind, 
to be swept away in the rush of more important matters. 

But as chance would have it, not many days later the pair met again, 
pretty nearly at the same hour in precisely the same place. This time 
the coincidence struck Childersleigh. Hemprigge was accessible, cer- 
tainly, but he valued his time as money, and he was not much in the 
practice of lavishing money on other people unless for valuable consider- 
ation. He nodded thoughtfully to Hooker, who acknowledged the saluta- 
tion with a silently respectful bow ; walked into the manager’s room, where 
he was going at any rate, and remarked abruptly to that gentleman,— 

‘* By the way, I have just met Miss Childersleigh’s old servant in your 
passage. Been using his privileges as a shareholder, I suppose ?” 

Childersleigh’s City experiences were perhaps sharpening his wits 
into that baneful state of mind popularly known as too clever by half. 
This faithful colleague of his had become the object of undefined suspicion, 
which even such a trifle as this double meeting with Hooker served to 
awaken. He looked sharply as he spoke, and it struck him he detected some 
embarrassment. Perhaps it may have occurred to Hemprigge that the 
last time Hooker had favoured him with a call, Mr. Childersleigh also had 
followed it with another before the visitor could have cleared the stairs. 
At any rate he did not reply for a moment or two, while he busied him- 
self arranging some papers. Then, to be sure, he spoke with a charming 
candour. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, but these are the notes about that advance to 
the Littas on their powder-mills at Scutari. I was anxious there should 
be no confusion when I submit them to the Board. But you were speaking 
of Hooker. Oh yes, to be sure, to tell the truth, the old gentleman is 
rather exacting, and I have had him with me once or twice lately. You 
know, of course, he has put every shilling he has into our shares. His 
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anxiety amuses me, but it’s becoming rather much of a good thing; I 
think I really must give him a hint. Only we are such very old friends, 
Hooker and I; I used to sce him often when he came to Rivington’s on 
his mistress’s business. Do you know, he’s a remarkably shrewd old 
gentleman, and his supreme confidence in us touches me, and ought to 
flatter you. He believes in you more than in any man living.” 

‘‘T should be greatly obliged to him, I’m sure,” laughed Hugh, while 
he thought to himself, ‘‘ It’s all very well, and very unlike you, and 
why in the world make such a long story about it, my good friend ?”’ and 
he went on aloud— 

** That loan to the Littas was just what I was coming to talk to you 
about. Who are they insured with, and have our agents seen the 
policy ?’’ And for the time Childersleigh dropped Hooker, to all appear- 
ance, while he talked business. 

Hooker for some time had made pretty free use of the permission 
to pay his respects at ‘‘ The Cedars,” that he had craved and obtained 
when he handed the young ladies into their brougham at Harley Street. 
Even in the earlier days, when he had tried cultivating cabbages at his 
Camberwell cottage, he used to make frequent pilgrimages to Hampstead. 
Sir Basil had seen and condescended to him, propitiated by his respectful 
deference, and thinking moreover richesse obliged his taking some 
notice of a deserving inferior who had made himself a capitalist in his 
humble way. 

The young ladies had received him oftener, but the faithful Hooker 
made slight secret in the housekeeper’s room of his preference for his old 
housemate Lucy. The favourable notice of a man of Mr. Hooker’s con- 
sequence gave the housekeeper at ‘‘ The Cedars” a far higher opinion of 
our friend Lucy than she had had before. She spoke of it, too, and it 
came to Miss Maude’s ears, with whom, at least, it did Hooker no harm ; 
and to Miss Lucy’s, who, now that she was fairly out of his reach, had half 
forgotten her prejudices, and was frequently smitten with remorse at the 
ingratitude with which she had repaid his kindness. Yet all this notwith- 
standing, when one of those formal visits of his was announced, she always 
did her best to be chaperoned to the interview. 

‘Really, Lucy, he’s your admirer. He makes no secret that it’s you 
he honours with his preference, and J should only disturb your téte-a-téte. 
No, seriously, I dislike the man, and I don’t see why I should put myself 
out of my way for him.” 

‘* Not for him, you know, it’s for me.” 

‘¢ Well, but why see him if you don’t wish to? If you only do it 
because you feel you ought, I think he forces the duty on you much oftener 
than there’s any need for.” 

**T don’t know. I certainly wonder he should care to come ; but if he 
does, I think I ought to see him.” 

*¢ Always ‘ought,’ Lucy. Well, see him then,” said Maude, austerely. 

Lucy tried to catch her friend’s eye, failed, sighed very audibly, 
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walked with much demonstration to the door, closed it behind her 
deliberately, and moved very quietly along the passage, as if she had 
hoped something from her mute eloquence. 

Before she had taken half-a-dozen of her leisurely steps, there was a 
rush as of wings and a rustle of muslin, and she was overtaken by her relent- 
ing friend, who, it must be confessed, was getting to spoil her abominably. 
Then Hooker would make a few respectfully affectionate inquiries, talk a 
little deferential commonplace, and the interview would come to an end. 
Things always passed, from the first scene to the last, much in the same 
fashion. But still he came, and although it was only at unfrequent 
intervals he sent up his name to the ladies, he remained a frequent and an 
honoured guest in the housekeeper’s room long after he had dropped 
most of the friends that linked him to the days of his servitude. 

‘‘ Such an interest, to be sure, as old Mr. Hooker do take in you, 
Miss Lucy,” the housekeeper often observed. ‘‘ How his tongue do run 
on when once it gets upon you.” 

It was her own tongue that ran, while Mr. Hooker, who was far from 
voluble, had the knack of turning the stream of words in the direction he 
desired. 

‘I’m sure I should be very grateful to him,” thought Lucy. But 
the more she tried the less she succeeded, and the profoundest depths of 
her consciousness whispered she never should, unless, indeed, Mr. 
Hooker were to crown his attentions by removing himself altogether from 
the scene. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
KILLODEN. 


Sertine himself to his match against time, Hugh had meant to do all he 
could to win it. Yet he knew well that too great haste might only mean 
the worse speed. Body and brain had been strained, but, although one 
and the other had stood it well, prudence whispered it was time to give 
them a holiday. The toughest yew will lose its spring with constant 
straining ; the swiftest yacht may risk the race by cracking on with too 
much tophamper. The season was over and gone; the House had voted 
its latest estimates ; the Ministers had eaten the last of the whitebait ; 
the innocents had been Heroded; the Members had scattered like the 
fragments of a shell; the Scotch and Irish expresses were conveying their 
first-class passengers six and eight in a carriage; the west was as a city 
of the dead; the city had gone to the sea in promiscuous exodus; and 
Hugh had half made up his mind to follow the multitude. The craft he 
had launched was sailing summer seas with favouring breezes and plenty 
of them, and with an easy mind he could trust her for a time to other 
hands. Hemprigge had the requisite skill, and, for his own sake, must 
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steer her safely, for he had freighted her with all his fortunes. Then there 
were one or two watchful directors seated at the Aulic Council of the 
Board, who, as Hugh had found, might be trusted to keep intelligent eyes 
on the officer of the watch. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Hugh, I tell you, you must and shall have a holiday.” 

So spoke George Childersleigh, who, feeling that his friend was already 
decided to yield so much, was only eager to get over that preliminary 
point, and persuade him as to his destination. The two were smoking 
their after-dinner cigars in Hugh’s sanctum in Harley Street. 

‘‘ Admitting it, just for the sake of argument,” responded Hugh, 
sinking back luxuriously in the embraces of his chair, and languidly con- 
templating the ceiling through the ascending smoke,—‘‘ admitting I must ; 
apres, where am I to go ?”’ 

‘‘ You want change of life, and change of scene, fresh air, and plenty 
of it ; the swing of the table and the run of the cellar, without the fear of 
a reproving conscience and an avenging morrow.” 

‘“‘ You could scarcely put it more materially or truthfully.” 

‘‘Thank you; well then, come to us at Killoden. You'll find them 
all there, every one of them.” 

To tell the truth, Hugh had quite made up his mind he should be 
asked to Killoden, as he often had been before, and had pretty nearly 
decided that, if asked, he would go. But, in luxurious sympathy with the 
general abandon of his body, his mind, and his surroundings, he coyly 
coquetted with the invitation. 

‘‘Many thanks, George; as you very well know there’s nothing I 
should like better. But, even in making holiday, business must be con- 
sidered before pleasure ; Killoden’s a long way from town. Letters take 
no end of a time to reach one there. No telegraph e 

‘‘No, thank heaven,” interrupted George, impatiently cutting him 
short, ‘‘no telegraphs, nor metropolitan deliveries a dozen times a day, 
nor barrel-organs, nor beggars, nor evening parties, nor evening papers. For 
the post, which is all you need care about, you'll have a chance of having 
your digestion spoiled with bad news, only thirty-six hours stale, every 
morning at breakfast. Better that than leaving your correspondents to take 
flying shots at you, as you dodge them over the Swiss passes and down 
among the Italian lakes. You don’t dream, I imagine, of an English 
watering-place,—looking out for ships and dirty weather through a race- 
glass, drifting about the beach in a crowd of cockneys like a shred of old 
seaweed, and with about as much pleasure in life? Maclachlan writes he 
never saw stronger coveys, or more of them ; the ground looks as if disease 
hadn’t touched it for a century.” , 

‘‘Sir Basil may have filled his house. I know its accommodation 
well, and now Miss Winter’s of the family, there’s a room the less.” 

‘“‘ He gave me special charge to persuade you, so if you’re driven back 
on that position, you may as well surrender at discretion. Moreover, 
Purkiss won’t be of the party. He commands in Lombard Street in the 
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Governor's absence,—an inducement the less for you to come, by the way, 
but that can’t be helped.” 

‘One must take the rough with the smooth in this world,” remarked 
Hugh, gravely. ‘‘ Well, George, if nothing turns up to prevent me, I’m 
your man—the more so, that if you have to turn me out, I’m pretty safe 
to find quarters over with McAlpine and Rushbrook at Baragoil.” 

‘¢ We shan’t give them the chance, don’t hope it. But what do you 
mean by talking of Rushbrook at Baragoil ? ”’ 

‘You haven’t heard? Why, old McAlpine was in despair because he 
couldn’t find a tenant for his Carradale forest; and the other day, after a 
Board meeting, proposed, half in fun, to Rushbrook, that he should go 
him halves in the whole stretch, Carradale and Baragoil, grouse and deer, 
while they kept house together at the Lodge. The pair have become great 
allies. Rushbrook jumped at the idea ; and what began in joke ended in 
earnest. Then Barrington—you know all about his good-luck by the way 
—persuaded them to take him into the partnership, conditionally on his 
obtaining leave of absence from his uncle.” 

“‘ By Jove, I'm delighted to hear we shall have such pleasant neigh- 
bours. It’s something in the Highlands to have the materials for a rubber 
at your door.” 

‘* Highland neighbours, and quite at your door! It’s seven miles of 
hill to Baragoil, if it’s a yard!” 

“Fully. Nothing at all, you see. Well, Hugh, we'll look for you 
by the eleventh at latest. It’s no use asking you sooner ; and, moreover, 
I don’t think we shall be there ourselves many days before.” 

‘* You generally travel unattached, George. May we not as well go 
down together? We'll make up a party with Barrington and McAlpine, 
and pick up Rushbrook en route.” 

‘* Well, no; I think not,”’ hesitated George. ‘‘ The fact is, the Governor 
begins to fight shy of these long journeys, and I promised to do the 
dutiful this time, and take him and the girls in charge.” 

‘‘ Quite right too. Very well, then, we meet at Killoden on the eleventh ; 
that’s arranged. Now that my mind’s made up, I shall be horribly put out 
if anything comes to upset my plans.”’ 

Nor were these by any means mere words of civility. All other 
attractions apart that the visit might have for Hugh, an invitation to 
Killoden was not a thing to be lightly declined. There were lower-lying 
moors, where you might have bloodier days and heavier bags, but no- 
where could you enjoy in a higher perfection the poetry of sport. The 
place was a wild jumble of mountain and valley, hill and corrie, lying 
high on the water-shed of the Atlantic,—a very palace of the storms where 
the doors stood generally ajar ; a reservoir of water when the sluices were 
raised, with scarce a warning, on the sunniest of summer days. A dead 
calm, deepening, if possible, to a deader stillness, a fitful puff or two, a 
black cloud that glided swiftly up against the sun, a rush of wind, a 
thunder-shower tumbling in sheets of water, and again a flood of warm, 
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mellow sunshine, that found everything brighter than before: that was 
the sort of thing you had there, weather as changeful as the scenery, 
skies whose sapphire blue was as treacherous as the emerald green of the 
moss-pits. When it did not subside into one of its fits of sullen steady 
weeping, or fly out in one of its savage windy bursts of temper that 
lasted for days, there was a charm in its very fickleness. It was the 
frowns that made you so keenly enjoy the smiles, and in your memories 
you carried away the sunshine and forgot the storm. 

The country was grandly savage. What cultivation there was looked 
pitiably conscious of a false position, and its rickety existence generally 
ended in a premature death. Here and there you saw some misguided 
patch of oats, where the sand or peat had been lightly stirred round 
a keeper’s cottage, strongly fenced against the marauding deer, who 
regarded, as a supreme delicacy, the crop a Saxon donkey would have 
sneered at. Killoden, although no forest, lay surrounded by the sacred 
haunts of the red deer, and seduced by its rich mountain pastures, they 
might be seen in the grey morning, streaming homewards ghostlike, over 
the passes. Through the day venturesome harts were to be found lying 
out in the enemy’s country, although sheep, or sheep-dogs, kept them 
ever on the alert, and the friendly grouse-cocks made the stalking them 
more uncertain work than was altogether pleasurable. 

There was luxurious shooting for elderly gentlemen in the deep heather 
by the lakes and streams, where the well-broke shooting pony picked 
his way demurely, while the setters ranged and quartered to the wave 
of the keeper’s hand. There were the higher and more distant beats, 
sore strains on muscles flaccid from City pavements, but where the 
air came breathing round the sportsman in a rush of health, and where, 
even wrestling up the brae in the teeth of the bitter blast, you drew indo- 
mitable strength from the very enemy that set you so hard. If you never 
bagged a feather richly repaid toil it was—Highland scenery should be 
enjoyed with the gun, as Lowland landscapes from the saddle. There 
were gorges where mountain streams came leaping down rocky staircases, 
tumbling and flashing into pools of black water in white cascades of foam, 
past rocks glowing with orange lichens, and boulders cushioned with velvet 
moss. Here you shot your way up some cul-de-sac to the foot of the grey 
precipice that stopped it ; there you dropped down into some hill-locked 
nook, entering it with dogs and death, waking its echoes with the horrid 
breech-loader, and scaring the lotus-picking covey from the calm enjoy- 
ment of life in the heathery Eden. 

As you rose ridge on ridge, you opened hill on hill, buttresses of the 
grim old giants of geographical name, with their bare scalps, weather- 
driven foreheads, and the gaunt rocky shoulders that tore huge rents 
through their mantles of green and purple. Mountain hares, sheltered 
by myriads in their stony skirts, and ptarmigan flitted about in flocks 
among the grey wrinkles time had worn in their features. And all the 
picturesque ‘‘ vermin” life was there. Highland foxes kenneled in the 
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cairns, and from the rocks and the fallen boulders you heard the cry of 
the marten and mountain cats. The raven hovered over the gorges with 
sullen croak; the peregrine’s breast glinted on the shivered cliffs above ; 
a pair of ospreys had established their household gods on the truncated 
rock in the lake below; while, greatest of all, soared and swooped the 
golden eagle, hunting to supply the larder on the ledge where the grim 
pledges of his flinty nuptial couch sat gaping in their rocky cradle. 

All this, and much more besides, came rushing vividly on Hugh’s mind 
when he gave George his promise to go and enjoy it. As he sat dallying 
with his cigar after his friend had left him, he might have been in a 
western opium-smoker’s heaven, his mind detached itself so absolutely 
to go wandering among the old scenes and the familiar hunting-grounds. 
Again he rehearsed to their minutest incident long-forgotten stalks; again 
he snapped wild shots at grouse topping the hill-crest, and black-game 
shooting rocket-like down the wind. He breathed Highland air in his den 
in Harley Street, and in the thickening wreaths of his cigar-smoke saw 
the Atlantic mists stealing round him from the hills. In short, hugging 
himself in the prospect of a holiday, he felt all the premonitory symptoms 
of a mal d’Ecosse and a holiday longing that went on gradually growing 
until it threatened to be a grave disease. Possibly the prospects of the 
society to be enjoyed at the Lodge, with no arriere-pensée of work neglected, 
or dragging back from the collar, might have counted for something in his 
dreams of pleasure; but if there was danger impending to his peace of 
mind he altogether declined to look it in the face. He meant to leave 
his cares behind him, and began to shake himself clear of them at once. 
The moment he consented to slip the string the bow seemed to fly back 
of itself. Almost for the first time since he had taken to it, business 
became an effort and a drudgery; he began to count the days and then 
the hours; and we question whether, in his frame of mind, the prudent 
Mr. Childersleigh would not have found sophistry to persuade himseif that 
a crisis in the money-market was a thing of no consequence whatever. 


























